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We present below, for the gratification of our readers, another 
of the fine series of sporting-pieces which have been drawn for us, 
by Mr. Croome, of New York. These illustrations possess deep 
interest alike to our city and country subscribers, being pictures 
of actual life in this country, and illustrating a subject is uni- 
versally captivating to each and all who have a sense of apprecia- 
tion for nature, and the glorious sports and resources she offers 
for the amusement and sustenance of her children. Some people 
seem to think that sporting is but little known in this country ; 
that our land—teeming with plenty in the farmer’s hands, and 
domestic stock—affords little encouragement for the sportsman. 
But this isa great mistake. Few countries on the face of the 
globe afford a wider range of game than is found in North Amer- 


Ia 


ica ; and this game, too, is of a useful cast—not such as the hunter 
kills merely for the eclat of counting the scalp—like an uncivilized 
Indian—which he has taken. . If one would pursue this sort of 
hunting and sport, he had better bury himself in the wilds of 
Africa, and ran a continaed risk of being himself eaten up by 
wild beasts. Here, the sportsman not only pursues the pleasures 
of the field as a healthfat, exhilarating and attractive sport, but 
the result is alike profitable and exceedingly palatable. The 
native resources of our country, in this respect, have been much 
underrated. Our woods and rivers are teeming with wealth that 
the sportsman’s labor may win. The common deer, of North 
America, is a most beautiful animal, and abounded formerly in 
every part of the continent, from the extreme northeast to Mexico. 
A few years ago, deer were plentiful in the State of New York ; 


and they are still tolerably abundant in the northern parts of Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. In Maine, they are still quite plenti- 
fal in the great evergreen forests. When in good condition. the 
venison of the American deer is a very favorite meat. Deer hant- 
ing commences in Atigust and lasts till the firstof January. But 
two modes of hunting deer are practised north of the Potomac— 
driving and still-hunting. The first, the most common, the ani- 
mal being driven by drivers and dogs, while the hunter lies con- 
cealed near the deer-paths and runaways, and the deer is shot as 
he passes. Srill hanting partakes more of the character of deer- 
stalking, as practised in Scotland, in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
Regular packs of hounds ave used, and the method of deer hunt- 
ing is very similar to that whiel=is practis«d in various parts of 
Europe, by the lovers of the cliase. 
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larly, but ’m sure I cannot help it. 
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CHAPTER 


shall find him out,” said Edward Thayer, “and. I hope 
that I may be the means of helping you. Ah, Micah Trevett, 
you are on a—” 

The speaker hesitated as he saw that Vincent’s eyes were fixed 
keenly upon him. 

“Excuse me,” said our hero, “‘for regarding you so particu- 
I looked upon you with 
somewhat of anxiety before, but now I am almost nervously so. 
My own connection with Trevett is peculiar, and I am not all 
quieted by finding that—” 

“‘ T also have some connection with him,” said Thayer, seeing 
that Gray hesitated. ‘‘ Well I have some little to do with him if 
ami not much mistaken, but I cannot explain myself to you at 
present ; you must not expect it, nor must you blame me for keep- 
ing my own secret.” 

“OQ, not at all,” returned Vincent 

Shortly afterwards young Thayer arose and left the room, and 
aficr he had gone Vincent remained for some time meditating 
upon what had passed. He arose and put more wood upon the 
fire, and then sat back again in his chair to think of the strange 
youth who had just left him. 

The wind was howling without with a cold chilling music, and 
the streaks of frost upon the inside of the windows told how cold 
it was; but Vincent Gray noticed it not. He thought of Edward 
Thayer, and of Micah Trevett; and anon his mind would stop 
to rest upon the sweet face of Olivia. He was engaged in this 
manner when his landlord appeared at the door and informed him 
that there was some one below who wished to see him. 

“ Who is it ?” asked Vincent. 

“‘A man,” laconicaliy returned Boniface. 

“ Ay,—but what sort of a man ?” 

“ An old man—a sailor, I should say.” 

“ An old sailor? Then he must be an honest man. Send 
him to me.” 

“ He’s rough dressed.” 

“Never mind. Send him up at once. Let me tell you, my 
good host, that in these times I look for honest hearts beneath 


. rough dresses.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE OLD PATRIOT, AND HIS MISSION. 


Vincest Gray had not long to wait after his host had gone, 
for in a few minutes he returned and ushered in the individual 
whom he had announced. The new-comer was an old man, and 
his appearance at once bespoke him to be a coast fisherman. 
He was very short in his stature, and though by no means cor- 
pulent, yet he was very large for one of his height, looking 
somewhat as though he had at some time received a blow upon 
the head that had literally knocked his frame into a more solid 
mass. His face was very brown from constant exposure, and 


-his hair, which had evidently once been red, was now of a grizzly 


hue. His eyes were very small, very gray, and very bright. His 
hands were huge in their proportions, and as he grasped the brim 
of his hat wigh one of them he extended the other to our hero. 

“ This is Capt’n Gray, I take it,” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Vincent, regarding his visitor with a 
curious look. 

“Well, my name ’s Durkee—Obadiah Durkee. Them as 
knows me calls me Obed And let me tell you, sir, ’at I’ve seen 
a good deal of salt water in my day.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” returned Vincent, with a smile. 

The old man took a seat, and having hauled his chair up to 
the fire, he unbuttoned the great pea jacket, in which he was 
enveloped, and then turned his attention again upon our hero. 

“ You ’re kind o’ layin’ on your oars now, I take it,” was his 
first observation after he had made himself at home. 

“ For the present,” answered Vincent. 

“ Yes,” responded Obed. ‘‘ There’s a good many in the same 
fix” He cast a furtive glance about the room, as if to assure 
himself that no one was listening, and then he continued : 

“ There’s no puttin’ up with this sort o’ things much longer. 
These.intarnal Britishers.are gittin’ wuss and wuss every day. 
Only last week they robbed me of all my fish. By the great 
horn spoon, Capt’n Gray, we must n’t stand it.” 

. “tis rather hard,” said Vincent. He would have smiled 
again, but.he saw that there was a vein of deep feeling beneath 
the old man’s quaintness, and he began to conceive a respect for 
him. “It seems wrong for us to submit to such treatment,” 
he continued. 

“ Ay, capt’n: An’ “tis wrong. I don’t b’lieve God ever 
made the colonies for England’s footstool. Them’s my senti 
ments, an’ I don’t caré who knows ’em.” : 

Vincent saw that the old man was in earnest, but yet he had no 
clue to the object of his visit, so he remained quiet, in hopes that 
he would explain’ himself.. Qur hero's silence had the desired 
effect, for ere long the old man opened the subject. 


“ Capt'n Gray,” be commenced, “f understand ’at you want 


to get hold of a good vessel—one ‘at ‘Il do for a reg’lar cruiser.” 

“ Well,” said Vinceat, becoming at once interested. 

“ Am I right ?” 

“‘ Suppose you are, what then ?” 

“T'd like to know first if I am.” 

“ Well,” said our hero, after regarding the old man for some 
time, and feeling that he could trust him, ‘* you are right.” 

“ Well, then,” resumed Obed, drawing his chair nearer to Vin- 
cent, and speaking in a lower tone, “1 think I know of just the 
craft you want It’s the same one ’at robbed me.of my fish. She’s 
an English brigantine, an’ had beea cruisin’ off the coast here for 
more ’n a week.” 

Vincent was now all attention. The idea of capturing a vessel 
from the cnemy had not before entered his mind, but it was none 
the less welcome for that. 

“Do you think she could be captured he asked, with much 
earnestness. 

“If it is tried soon,” returned the vld man. “ She ’s cruisin’ 
about the coast here, an’ if she keeps on robbin’ our fishermen 
she may get caught.” . 

** What sort of a craft is she ?” 

“ O, a beauty,” exclaimed the old man, with animation. “ As 
saucy a looking thing as you ever saw. She carries a square 
mainsail, an’ a good heavy boomsail to back it.’ She’s got ten 
guns, an’ she slips around through the water as though her heels 
was greased. By the great horn spoon, capt’n, she must be 
took. I’m yer man if you ken only find enough more to carry 
the thing through.” 

“‘ But there is no knowing how long she will remain here,” 
suggested Vincent, in a thoughtful mood. 

“Q, there’s no kind o’ fear ’bout that,” confidently returned 
Obed. ‘‘ She’s been knockin’ about off Nahant an’ Marblehead, 
un’ so down towards Lynn, for a week, an’ she ‘ll stay more’n 
a week longer if she aint drove off. I know she ken be taken if 
we ken only get the men to do it ” 

* And where would you gather your force ?” 

“*O, you must do that, capt’n.” 

Well, but where?” 

“Down on Swampscott beach would be as good a place as any.” 

“ Very well,” returned Vincent, after having thought the mat- 
ter over; “and now I should like to ask you if you have thought 
of any plan by which the vessel can be taken.” 

“Why,” said the old man, without hesitation, “we must have 
men enough to do it.” 

“I know all that, my dear man; but you are aware that there 
must be something more than merely men enough to do the fight- 
ing. It is no very easy job to get your men in a fighting position 
against a craft of that description.” 

“Q, I know what you mean,” said Obed, elevating his shaggy 
eyebrows. ‘‘ Yes, yes, you want to know how we are goin’ to 
get a board the fellow. Well, we'll have to study up some plan 
for that ; but I don’t think it ‘Il be very hard work, fcr you know 
when a chap is up to all sorts of mischief he’s very apt to git into 
trouble. 1] think we can fix a trap for him. At any rate, if we 
gif the men down on Swampscott beach I’ll venture but that we’ll 
make some plan work.” 


“If we could be sure that the brigantine would remain about 
the coast, perhaps we could,” responded Vincent, thoughtfully. 

The old man looked a little uneasy as Vincent made this last 
remark. 

“ Well, look here, capt’n,” said he, “if you don’t think the 
matter is worth running any chances for, I wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do with it When I come to see you I thought you 
wanted to get hold of a good vessel, and I didn’t know but you 
would be willin’ to ran some risk, for in such times as these J’d 
be willin’ to ran a good deal. Howsomever, it don’t make mach 
difference, for if you wont—” 

“Stop, my good man,” interrupted Vincent, appreciating the 
reproof he had received ; “‘I did not mean that I would run no 
risk, fur, on the contrary, I expect to have to ran much before I 
accomplish all I wish ; but this is an important affair, and I wish 
to understand it thoroughly before I enter upon it. Now, sir, this 
very evening I will set about enlisting my men, and to morrow I 
will be at Swampscott.’ 

“ That’s right,” uttered Obed, his countenance brightening as 
he spoke. “I'll go right away an’ have all the matters fixed 
that I can.” 

“Perhaps you can raise some men among your acquaintance,” 
suggested our hero. 

“QO, sartin. I ken raise a dozen, I guess; and they'll be 
good ones, too.” 

Vincent expressed his satisfaction at this, and then he went on 
and made such arrangements with the old man as he could He 
promised that he would be at the derignated place by noon on the 
next day, and perhaps before, and in the meantime the fishermen 
were to make what provision théy ‘could for capturing the 

igantine. 

It was nearly dark when the old man left the inn, and as soon 
as Vincent could obtain his supper he set forth to hunt up his 
men. He had expected to find this part of the task an easy one, 
and he was not mistaken. From his previous conversations with 
the seamen he had learned whom he might trust, and the most he 
had now to do was to hunt them up and notify them that they 
were wanted. Before ten o’clock he had found seventy-five men 
who were ready and anxious to join him, and all of them, too, 
had pledged themselves to meet him on’ the next morning with 
arms sufficient for the enterprise, each one promising to find 
his own. 

When Vincent Gray returned to his inn his heart was alive 


with the most ardent hope. He looked forward to the moment 
when he could place his foot upon the first prize from the enemy 
with a longing in which was centered the whole patriotism of his 
zeal. And he was not alone in this feeling. All the seamen who 
had joined him were equally zealous with himself. They knewthat 
the feelings they entertained towards «ngland and her king were 
held by the best and most able men in the colonies—they knew 
that the clergymen of the land were with them in heart—and they 
felt, too, that the God of justice would uphold them in striving to 
shake off the chains of the oppressor. . 

It was with such feelings as these that our hero-patriots planned 
their operations against the enemy, and with such feelings, 
too, they determined to win the prize—the dearest, holiest prize 
of life—Liberty. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SLOOP AND THE BRIGANTINE. 


Tue morning of March 7th, 1775, was calm, clear, and 
frosty. The air was sharp with its icy breath, bat by no means 
uncomfortable to those who were clothed for a New England 
winter, At an early hour the hardy seamen began to repair 
towards a point south of the town—a place secure from observa- 
tion—and when Vincent Gray arrived he found most of his men 
already assembled, and before ten o’clock they were all there. 
They were reviewed and equipped sufficiently for all practical pur- 
poses, and without any unnecessary delay they set off for Swamp- 
scott, going in parties of six or eight each, and taking as many 
different routes as they could. 

Vincent went ahead, and at about one o’clock he reached the 
high headland of Swampscott. The first thing that attracted his 
attention after he gained a view of the sea, was the English brig- 
antine. She was just inside of Egg Rock, and was standing in. 

“Upon my soul, Munn,” he said, turning to one of his men 
who stood by his side, “‘ she is a beauty.” 

“ No mistake,” was Munn’s reply, as he stopped to gaze upon 
the vessel ‘“‘ She’s a saucy looking craft, any how.” 

““T should like to have the management of those batteries,” 
continued Vincent. 

** You must have,” responded the other. “If your old fisher- 
man can contrive a way to put us on board we can do the rest.” 


“ Let’s go on,” said our hero, whose thoughts at that moment 
were not formed for speech. ‘“Let’s goon and find old Durkee. 
There come more of our boys over the hill. By the mass, we 
must not be found thick up here in sight, or the brigantine may 
be making us out.” 

With that Vincent and his party started on, and having reached 
the cove above the beach they found the cot of Obadiah Be 
and the old man himself at the door. 

“‘ So you’ve come,” cried Obed, as he recognized our hero. 

“ Yes,” returned Vinvent. 

“ By the great Moses, Capt'n Gray, I was almost afraid you'd 
be too late.” 

“ Ah, and have you any plan studied up?” uttered Vincent, 
with energy. 

Part of one,” said Obed, “but where are the rest of your 
men ?” 

“‘ They'll be along in a few minutes—seventy-five of them. ” 

“ Jerusalum, that’s good Now come in, come in, capt’n, an’ 

T’ll tell you just what's turned up. By the great here spoon, it 
does seem as though the fates were working for us.” 

When Vincent entered the fisherman’s cot he found ten men 
already assembled there. They were all of them younger than 
Obed, but yet all middle-aged men, and men, too, whose frames 
were put together for strength and endurance. The old man 
introduced them as friends of his who were ready for the expedi- 
tion on hand, and after Vincent had greeted them, he turned 
towards his host. 

“ Now,” said he, “ what have youdone? You speak as though 
you had found some sea-room to work in.” 

“ Ay,” exclaimed Obed, with a brightly sparkling eye. “The 
Englishman's given us the course himself, and 1 don’t see what’s 
to hinder us from taking him. Here’s Dick Powell, here, hap- 
pened to put out after fish before daylight this morning. He 
ketched only a few, an’ was comin’ in with ’em when the brig- 
antine overhauled him. They took what fish he had, an’ then 
told him that if he would come out this afternoon an’ ketch a 
lot they'd buy ’em. Dick, yer see, knowed all about our plans, 
an’ so he just promised ‘em ‘at he would. He told ’em ’at he’d 
take his smack an’ go outside and, git all he could, an’ they 
might have ’em if they'd be sure an’ pay him. Yer see he pre- 
tended to be very ’ticular bout the pay so ’s to make it ’pear as 
though he was in earnest "bout it. Of course the Englishman 
don’t mean to pay for avy of the fish, he only said that so as to 
gam us ; but he ’ll find where the gu comes in afore another day 
eh, capt’n.” 

hope so,” returned Vincent. 

“0, I know so,” added Obed, with much confidence. 

By this time all of Vincent’s men had arrived, and as many as 
possible had crowded into the cot, while the remainder staid in 
the yard. Our hero had gained a pretty clear idea of what old 
Durkee meant, and this he explained to his men. Some of them 
were well acquainted with Dick Powell, and they knew him to be 
a shrewd, calculating man. 

“Now, Durkee,” said our hero, addressing the old fisherman, 
how large a craft is your smack ?”’ 

“O, big enough for our use. Come, we'll go and look at 
her, for it’s about time we were off. Come on, all hands.” 

The party followed on after the old man as he led the-way to @ 


place which had been scooped out at the apper end”of the beach 
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On purpose to receive the smack, and Vincent found the craft 
lager than he had expected. She was asloop, and of some sixty 
or seventy tons burthen; and upon examination he found that 
his men could easily be accommodated in her hold. 

*‘ Now,” said he, turning to Obed, “‘ if I understand you rightly, 
you will put us alongside of the brigantine if we will hide our- 
selves here in the hold ¢”’ 

“Exactly,” retarned the old man ; “‘ and the sooner you do the 
thing the better. Well put the old smack alongside o’ the Eng- 
lishman, an’ we’ll help you do the rest, too.” 

Our hero explained All to his men, and they were eager for the 
onset. Each man had his arms ready for use, and they were anx- 
ious to try their merits. They got on board of the smack as soon 
as possible, and when they entered the hold six of the fishermen 
joined them, leaving only Obed and four of his companions in 
charge of the deck. Our adventurers found themselves in rather 
close quarters, but by knocking away the bulkhead of the little 
cabin they managed to make good breathing room, and if they 
found their situation slightly uncomfortable, the object they had in 
view made it bearable. 

As soon as Vincent Gray and his men were safely packed away 
below, Obed got his sloop off and made sail. As he passed out 
the brigantine hove down and hailed him. - 

“ Where are you bound now ?” 

“ Afver fish,” returned Dick Powell, who stood by the quarter- 


“ That’s right,” shouted the Englishman, “I'll see you when 
you come back.” 

“ Yes—hope you will,” responded Powell, as the sloop dashed 
on, while the brigantine passed under his stern. ‘“ And a mighty 
pretty sight you'll get I’m thinking,” he continued, as he gazed 
after the Englishman.” 

“ By the powers, I guess he will,” added Obed, giving the helm 
a push to the leeward. 

For over an hour the sloop stood on, and then she hove to, and 
the fishermen threw over their lines. They caught a few fish— 
cod and haddock—and after waiting about two hours, Obed 
broached the idea of returning. 

“‘ If we start now,” he said, having called Vincent on deck, “ it 
will be nearly dusk by thedime we get back. Yes, it’ll be most 
dark, for the sun aint sartinly more’n half an hour high.” 

“Then let us start,” said Vincent. ‘“ Let us start at once, for 
I want to see this business done.” 

* 80 do I,” resumed Obed. “Now in less’n an hour I’ll be 
alongside o’ the brigantine, an’ you must have your men ready. 

“ T’'ll do my part,” said the young man.” 

The sloop was accordingly put back for the shore, and Vincent 
returned to the hold, where he informed his men of what was 
being done, and at the same time bade them be in readiness 


to follow him. 
The wind was nearly north, and consequently the sloop had 


it nearly upon her starboard beam. At the end of half an hour 
the brigantine was seen standing in, but shortly afterwards she 
went about and stood out upon the larboard tack, heading across 
the sloop's course. 

“ He wants his fish,” said Powell, who had now taken the helm. 

“ Ay,” returned Obed, breathless with anxiety and éxcitement 
« Mind the helm—mind the helm, Dick. Here, boys, let’s give 
the sheets a pull,—and you may luff a little, Dick. ’I wont do 
to ’pear too anxious to fallin with him. I’d rather seem as though 
I was goin’ to runin by him.” 

Powell made no answer, for he had his eye upon the brigantine. 
Everything was now quiet upon the fisherman’s deck, and the 
men were anxiously watching the coming vessel. The sloop had 
not yet crossed the course of the Englishman, and as Obed could 
calculate, she would not, it being evident that the latter would 
pass under the sloop’s fore foot if both vessels kept on as they 
were now. And so it turned out; for in less than fifteen minutes 
the brigantine came daging across the Yankee’s bows, and as 
she was clear she went @Bout, and by the time the sloop was up 
with, her she had everything snug and taut on the Starboard side. 

“My soul?” uttered Powell, as he witnessed the evolution, 
“ what,a thing to work. May I be blessed if she don’t cut about 
in the water like a dolphin.” 

“ She’s a beauty,” responded Obed, “a beauty, and no mistake.” 
And thus speaking, he went to the hatchway and looked down. 

“ All ready there ?’’ he asked, in a clear, earnest tone. 

« All ready,” returned Vincent. 

“ Then be on hand. I’ll give you the word when it is time.” 

“ Hallo, there !” at this moment shouted the Englishman. 

“ Hallo!” returned Obed. 

Got any fish ?” 

“ Yes—plenty.” 

“ Then heave to, and we’ll send a boat.” 

“ You know you promised to pay for ’em,” eried Powell. 

certainly. Come, heave to, quick.” 

The brigantine hove her main-topsail aback, expecting, of 
course, that the sloop would also heave to at once; but instead of 
that the latter tautened her sheets and luffed. 

“ Avast, there, you lubber!” yelled the Englishman, in alarm. 
“ You'll be afoul of us.” . 

“ Starboard! starboard!” shouted Obed, turning to Dick, who 
had the helm. ‘Good gracious sakes alive, what yer thinkin’ 
on, Dick. Look out, now.” . 

But Dick had no thoughts of moving his helm. He held it 
almost hard a-port with a perfect disregard of his commander’s 
injunctions, and the result was such as might have been anticipa- 
ted. In a minute more the sloop’s bowsprit went poking in 
amongst the brigantine’s larboard fore rigging, and on the same 
instant the old fisherman leaped to the main hatch and gave the 
signal to those below. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PATRIOT CRUISER. 


“Now see what you’ve done, and be blowed to you!” yelled 
the commander of the brigantine, as he rushed forward to where 
the fisherman’s bowsprit was poked up over his bulwarks. 

“ Now don’t git mad, cap’n,” expostulated Obed, “for by the 
great Jerusalum, I couldn’t help it.” 

“ Then you must hc a confounded lubber. Now—” 

The Englishman ceased speaking, for at that moment ke saw 
the heads of half a dozen men appear above the combing of the 
sloop’s hatchway ; in an instant he seemed to suspect that all was 
not right; but he had no time to collect kis thoughts for ac- 
tion, for before he could fairly think of what he saw, the sloop’s 
deck was literally covered with armed men, and on the next in- 
stant they began to pour over the bulwarks of his own vessel. 

The Englishman leaped back to the wheel, where his sword 
hung in its beckets, and having seized the weapon, he shouted for 
his men to arm themselves. He did not stop to count the host 
that had thus come upon him, but when, a moment afterwards, he 
saw the invaders still pouring in upon him, he began to tremble 
with something besides excitement. 

The brigantine’s men were all of them upon the deck, but it 
was not an easy thing for them to arm themselves. To be sure 
the arm-chests were on deck, and the lids were thrown open, but 
the Americans easily beat off those who had gathered about them, 
and thus they gained a decided advantage. The next movement 
of the British sailors was towards the pikes which were arranged 
around the masts, but here they were again non-plussed. 

“ This brigantine is mine!” shouted Vincent, as he leaped upon 
the quarter deck. 

“ Not quite yet,” returned the English commander, at the same 
moment crossing swords with his young invader. 

“O, but you must yield,” said Vincent, parrying a thrust that 
was made at his bosom. “TI have made up my mind that this 
vessel is mine.” 

“ Not fet—not yet,” hissed the Englishman, beating furiously 
at the young man with his sword. 

“Look out—look out,” said Vincent, throwing his weapon 
carefully about, “ you are no match for me at this game.” 

And so it proved; for, on the third movement from that the 
Englishman’s sword went whizzing over the rail. 

“Now yield tome! Yield at once!” shouted Vincent, point- 
ing his sword at his adversary’s breast. ‘There's not a moment 
to spare. Speak the word, or you die on the spot. J am in 
earnest !”” 

The disarmed captain was bewildered ; but he had enough of 
sense to see that his young conqueror was not to be trified with, 
and in a sinking, painful tone he spoke the word of surrender. 

“Then call off your men,” ordered Vincent. “{ do not wish 
to spill more blood than can be avoided. You see my men have 
the advantage.” 

This order, however, was not necessary, for the Englishmen 
saw that their captain had surrendered, and instinctively they 
drew back from the hopeless conflict in which they were engaged. 
Our hero ordered his own men to desist from the conflict, and 
then he proceeded to have the brigantine’s men disarmed. 

By this time it was fairly dark, and after a short consultation 
among the Americans, it was arranged that the brigantine should 
stand off a few miles, and there lay to till morning, while Powell 
and three of his companions should take the sloop back to Swamp- 
scott. Accordingly the smack was got clear from the brigantine’s 
fore rigging, and the crew that had been appointed for her went 
on board, and sailed her off out of the way. 

Seeing that the brigantine was to remain out over night, Vin- 
cent thought it prudent to put his prisoners in irons, and having 
found those that belonged to the vessel, he at once set about the 
job. All the Englishmen were thus secured excepting three of 
the officers, and they, upon giving their pledge of honor that they 
would not engage in any disturbance, were allowed to go at large. 

Our hero found that in all he had seveniy-eight prisoners. 
Only three of the enemy had been killed in the melee, so that the 
vessel’s crew had amounted to eighty-one men, while his own 
force, all told, had numbered eighty-seven. 

As soon as the brigantine’s head was put about, and some half 
dozen battle-lanterns lighted and arranged about the deck, Vin 
cent went aft, and having called Obed and one or two of his own 
men to accompany him, he went down into the brigantine’s cabin. 
He had but little time to take a survey of things before he was 
joined by the prisoner captain. The latter stood for a few mo- 
ments and regarded his captor in silence, and at length he sat 
down upon a rich divan that was arranged in the after part of the 

in. 
ote, I suppose, sir, are commander here now,” he said, ad- 
dressing Vincent Gray. 

“Yes, sir,” returned the young man. 

“ Well, sir, if it would not be impertinent, I should like to 
know what you mean to do now that you have got command of 
one of his majesty’s vessels ¢” 

“You mistake, my dear sir,” said Vincent, with a smile. 
“This is now a Yankee vessel ; but if you wish to know what I 
mean to do with her, I will tell you. Henceforth she is to be a 


cruiser: 
“You mean ‘a pirate,” returned the Englishman, with bitter 


sarcasm. 

“No, sir. She has been a pirate until now, but she will be so 
nomore. You forget yourself, sir.” 

“Do I? I'm thinking ’tis you who have forgotten yourself. 
Tt may be a very pretty thing now to find yourself in command of 
this vessel, but it will prove a sore job for you before it is finished. 


You know how piracy is punished.” 


“ Ay, I do know,” returned Vincent, boldly ; “ and your tyrant 
king will know how it is punished. Don’t talk to me of piracy. 
Look to your own hands, sir. What have been your deeds since 
you have been cruising about this coast? You have been robbing 
our people whenever the opportunity was afforded. You have 
driven honest men from their vocetion—you have robbed them of 
their hard-earned store—you have invaded the sanctity of our peo- 
ple’s houses, pilfered from their flocks and broods ; your king and 
his parliament have shut up our harbors, placed a navy to infest 
our waters, quartered an insulting army upon our shores, and 
driven our people to starvation and want; and now you talk to 
me of piracy! Out upon thee and thy whole race of hirelings ! 
By the heavens above me, sir, there be hands and hearts in these 
colonies that are nervous. This is but a beginning of what is yet 
tocome Pirates,eh? ©, you shall know how your own pira- 
cies shall be punished This craft is now in the hands of those 
who have bitter wrongs to redress, and sweet liberty to gain.” 

The Englishman shrank from the burning gaze of the young 
patriot, and for some moments he was speechless; but at length 
he said, with some hesitation in his manner: 

“ Do you mean that you are going to cruise against the king ?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“Then your race will be a short one.” 

“It may be,” returned Vincent, with a flashing eye, “but,” he 
added, in a low, solemn tone, “I say, with thousands of my coun- 
trymen, my life and liberty shall go together !” 

“ Ay,” uttered old Durkee, whose enthusiasm was equal to 
Vincent's, but whose language was not so ample for its expres- 
sion, “that’s the idee. Whulst we live we'll have liberty, and 
when we can’t have that we may as well die as not. By the 
crown of old Neptune, Mr. Englishman, you may tell your king 
that the patriots aint afraid to die, but they wont be trod upon.” 

The Englishman said no more, and shortly afterwards Vincent 
went on deck. 

In the morning Vincent Gray had a better chance to examine 
the proportions of his prize, and he was agreeably disappointed 
upon finding her much better than he had expected. In every 
way she was proportioned to meet his most fastidious taste, and a 
few experimental evolutions convinced him that she was every- 
thing that he could desire. She carried ten guns, all of them 
eighteen-pounders, and the two bow guns were long ones. She 
was well armed in other respects, and when our hero put his ves- 
sel’s head towards the shore he felt well pleased with his fortune. 


Before noon he had landed all his prisoners, leaving them at 
liberty to go where they pleased, and as soon as this was done he 
put back to Swampscott, where the four men who had taken 
charge of the sloop came on board. 

Vincent’s next movement was to organize his crew. Lyman 
Munn was chosen for the second in command, Dick Powell for 
the third, while old Durkee took the office of boatswain, leaving 
the gunner to be appointed when the most suitable one could be 
determined on. 

Before night the patriot cruiser was ready for action, and with 
nine hearty cheers the men assumed their respective stations. 
They had a vessel in the qualities of which they could trust—they 
had a commander in whose skill and judgment they reposed the 
utmost confidence, and they had hearts that were longing for the 
first blow that could be strack for the honor of their flag and the 
good of their country. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A STARTLING MISSIVE. 


Ir was a week after the capture of the English brigantine that 
Micah Trevett returned from a visit to Boston, where he had 
spent two days. It was just dark when he entered his house, and 
having eaten his supper, he sat down by the fire in his sitting- 
room. 

“ Olivia,” he said, addressing his daughter, who was alone with 
him in the room, “ have you heard from any of your acquaintances 
who that young man was that landed here a few weeks since from 
the man-of-war that put in here ?” . 

“No, sir,” returned the maiden, 

“ You knew there was such an one.” 

“‘T heard something about it, for it was made the talk of the 
whole town.” 

“ Ay—I know it,” said Trevett; and then he fell into a thought- 
ful mood. But his thoughts were evidently uneasy ones, for he 
moved nervously about in his chair, and his face looked pale and 
haggard... At length he seemed to arouse himself, and turning 
again towards his child, he said : 

“ Well, Olivia, that young Gray has turned out just as I ex- 
pected.” . 

The maiden looked at her father inquisitively. 

“He has turned out to be a regular pirate,” resumed the old 
man. “I never thought him much better.” 

At first Olivia turned pale, but she knew that her father’s last 
statement was false; for she was well aware that he had ever 
placed the utmost confidence in the young man’s integrity, and 
from this she thought that the whole might be untrue. 

“ What do you mean ?” she at length asked. 

“T mean just what I say. Vincent Gray has associated himself 
with a band of desperadoes, and they have seized upon one of his 
majesty’s vessels, and are now cruising about on a regular pirati- 
cal expedition.” 

“You mean, then, that he has taken up arms against England.” 

“ Ay, against his lawful king and master; but he will soon be 
caught, and then his head will answer for his crime,” 

There was a shudder passed through the fair girl’s frame; but 
yet hcr countenance showed that she felt thankful for what she 
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hed heard. She knew that her lover 
had wished to obtain a vessel, and 
she knew why he had now gained 
one. In her heart she sympathized 
with him, end she inwardly prayed 
him Godspeed on his noble mission. 

“ What do you think of his do- 
imgs ?” Trevett asked. afver watch- 
ing his daughter for a few moments. 

“I do not know that [ could ex- 
press an opinion,” retarned the 
maiden. “ Mr. Gray has appeared 
to be an honest, virtuous man, and 
if he has now taken up arms against 
the king, I suppose. he has done 
only what he thought was right.” 

“ Ah,” uttered the old man, gez- 
ing fixedly upon his child, “do you 
mean to excuse the fellow for what 
he has done?” 

“I do not know that there is any 
need of my excusing him, sir.” 

“ Perhaps you think he is doing 

t ” 


Olivia saw that her father’s eyes 
were fixed upon her, and for the 
first time in her life she resolved to 
speak her mind when she knew it 
was in opposition to his. His own 
acts of late had been such as to tend 
towards the estrangement of his 
child, and she felt that the sooner 
she expressed her honest opinions, 
the better. Her father’s whole 
course of conduct in relation to 
Vincent Gray had deeply wounded 
her heart, and the love which a 
child might feel for a parent was 
fast growing dim and cold in her 
bosom. She. trembled when she 
thought of it, but she could not hide 
the truth—she could not put out of 
sight the fact that respect for her 
father was losing ground in her 
soul 


“Perhaps you think he is doing 
right,” Mr. Trevett repeated. 

“T hope he is,” tremblingly re- 
turned Olivia. 

“Ay; but what is your opinion 
in the premises ?” 
“ Then, frankly, I think he is do- 

ight.” 


Trevett started back aghast. He 
had not expected that the girl 
would dare to avow such opinions. 

“Do you know what you say ?” 
he asked, in a hissing tone. 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Olivia, more 
emboldened now that she had brok- 
en the ice. 

“{ should like to know if you 
are a rebel at heart ?”’ 

“If to pray for the national free- 
dom and independence of these 
eolonies makes a rebel, then I am 
one.” 

“ Now, girl, I shall know how to 

treat you,” exclaimed the old man, in a tone of deep passion. 
“ T had suspected that you had a rebel heart, both against your 
father, and against your king; but I shall look out that you suffer 
the penalty of your sin, You may not be aware of the fact that 
my loyalty ean overeome the parent in my bosom.” 

“OQ, do not profane that saered subject,” said the fair girl. 
* Do not talk of a parent’s love until you ean exercise some of it.” 

“ Silence, girl!’ 

Just as Micah Trevett uttered that exclamation there came a 
loud rap upon the door. He started from his seat, and went to 
see who was there, 


“Yes. lam he.” 

“Ah. Ihave a letter for you.” 

“ Then come ia.” 

The old man led the way to the 
sitting-room, and he was followed 
by Edward Thayer. 

“A. letter, you say,” said Tre- 
vett, after he had motioned Lis vis- 
itor to a seat. 

“Yes, sir,” returned Thayer. 
“Trevett, your name is—Micah 
Trevett.”’ 


“Yes, sir,” answered the old 
man, gazing sharply into his face. 

“Then the letter is for you, sir.” 

As Thayer spoke, he handed the 
letter to the old man. 


“Are you the man who landed 
from the man-of-war a few weeks 
singe : 

“ Yes, sir,” calmly retarned the 
young man, at the same time re- 
turning: interlocutor’s look with 
asharp steady gaze. 

Micah Trevest‘ tore open the let- 
ter, and while he was réading it 
Edward Tiayer tured his look 
upon Olivia. She met bis gaze, 
and for a moment her eyes {¢li to 
the floor. There was @ fright 
spark came to the youth’s eyes as 
he looked upon her hand some coun- 
temance, and when she again looked 
up he spoke to her. 
Bs $ evening,”’ said he. 

“ Yes, sit,” tremblingly retarned 
the maiden > 

Thayer's gaze became more earn- 
est than before, but Olivia bent not 


her' in. 
{re } 


A FRUIT-SELLER OF RIO JANEIRO. 


FRUIT SELLER OF RIO JANEIRO. 

In many of its quarters, the cupital of Brazil, in the structure of 
its edifices, the arrangement of its public squares, and the display 
of its shops presents the appearance of an European city. Paris- 
ian fashion, that coquettish sovereign, whose empire no revolu- 
tion destroys, has extended even thither the power of her light 
sceptre. You see now very few women, wearing, as in our en- 
graving, the Spanish mantilla. Almost all affect the Parisian hat, 
and to see Ouvidor Street, with its colony of French tailors, jewel- 
lers, booksellers, bootmakers, and barbers, one might fancy him- 


THE CAVALITTO, OR WICKER BOAT OF PERU. 


= 
self in the heart of a ~—e 
Bat on the side of the promenade 
(Passeo Publico), there is «traffic 
which, by its singularity; stilleurs 
prises strangers. This is the:peo+ 
ple’s market, filled with’ turthts, 
tish, avd vegetables, for the mess 
rt unknown in Variotis 
inds of watermelons are heaped 
up there, with spices imported from 
India by the Portuguese, and aiie 
fruits of African colonies. 
and nets exposed for sale 
mi their shrill voices with those 
¢ the traders; other birds attract 
6 by their notes, and 
unfold to his eyes their azure and 
purple plumage, as if they knew the 
worth of their beauty Amidst all 
these productions of sea and land, 
these clouds of beautiful birds rear- 
ed in the virgin forests of Brazil, 
you can embrace at a glance a cu- 
rious assemblage of the different 
individualities of which the Brazil- 
ian population is Composed ; black 
and white, Indians and Portuguese, 
the mulatto born of the alliance of 
the negro with the European, the 
mamelueo, the issue of that of the 
European with the Indian, and the 
caboclo, the descendant of the negro 
and the Indian. ‘The negroes com- 
pose there, as in all the provinces 
of the empire, a majority. In 1825, 
Humboldt calculated that there 
must be, in the immense country of 
Braz 1, 4,000,000 inhabitants, of 
whom 920,000 were whites, 1,900,- 
000 negroes, and 1,120.000 individ- 
uals of mixed race. According to 
more recent documents, which, 
however, are not se accurate as 
might be desired, the population of 
Brazil amounts to five or six mil- 
lion souls, of which there are three 
miilion slaves, divided into different 
classes, viz., slaves employed in 
agriculture and the mines, 1,500,- 
000 ; servants, 100,000 ; slaves with- 
out employment, 200,000; slaves 
on hire, 200000. The er 
-of the slaves found at Mio Janciro, 
come, says Mr, Spix, from Cabinda 
and Benguela. ‘I'hey are exchang- 
ed for European actions by the 
chiefs of their tribes, and before be- 
ing surrendered in trade, are brand- 
ed with hot irons on the back and 
forehead. They are put on board 
with a fragment of woolen stuff for 
their only raiment. As soon as they 
reach Rio they are quartered along 
the street called Vallongo, which 
extends along the seaside. An ex- 
perienced negro is entrusted with 
their maintenance, and their rations 
are very moderate. Their foodcon- 


a morsel of salt meat is added. An able-bodied map can be 
bought for two or three hundred dollars. As soon as the bargain 
is concluded, the purchaser can do what he pleases with his slave. 
In case the latter should attempt to escape him, the police under. 
takes his recovery and punishment. Still, it must be acknow- 
ledged that European civilization in peocwrating Brazil, has 
spread some sentiments of humenity. The poor wretches, torn 
from their native soil to be subj to a stranger's will, do not 
undergo as much suffering as might be imagined, In the ma- 
jority of plantations I have visited,” 
Mr. Gardner, the slaves were 
well treated, and: seemed satisfied 
their some of 
e establishments where I stopped 
there were three or four hundred of 
them. If I had’ pot known their 
condition beforehand, I should not 
have it, To see them in 
their little , surrounded by fresh 
gardens I should have taken 
for free and peaceful laborers, : 
are generally well dressed and we 
fed, and L have seen the sivk ones 
tended ‘with touching solicitade 
the wives and daughters of 
masters.” 


WICKER BOAT OF PERU... 

This kind of boat, a represemta- 
tion of which is here given, isused 
the coast of Pera, at 
of embarkation for Truxillo:« The 
sea, almost always heavy at:this 
point, swamps boats built afer the 
usual favhion. The boatmen «sub- 
stitute a kind of raft called the-cav- 
alitto (or little horse), on account 
of form, and the occasional necessi- 
ty of bestriding it. The cavaiitto 
is made of the tortora, a reed which 
grows in abundance on the banks 
of fresh water streams, 
possesses the properties cork. 
On the coast of Coromandel they 
make a similar use of a little Ftruc- 
ture of bark, which glides over the 
surface of the waves, or bends with- 
out breaking ueder their ure. 
At Senegal. on the whole length of. 
the coast of Guinea, between the 
mouths of the Gambia and Sene- 
gal, where the surf beats on the 
shore in vast arched rollers, a little 
raft is employed, the admirable 
flexibility of which allows it to fall 
from the surf to the shore without 
any ineoaveniznee. The natives'of 
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Oceania make use of floats qnite as 
frail and supple, to go without dan- 
fromone point to the other of 

iéir' shores, bounded with reefs of 
coral) or to cross the channels that 
yy islands from each 
| “ At the moment we were 


“One o’clock. P. M.—before the 
principal city of Coromandel (Ma- 
dras); saw two devils playing with 
sticks on the surface of the ocean. 
God send it be not an evil omen!” 
This raft generally serves for com- 
mauicating between vessels at an- 
ehor and the shore. 


no) NEW GRENADA, 
‘We find the text of our engrav- 
ings in the journal of Mr. de Lattre, 
a traveller who, in 1846, explored 
the less known portions New 
Grenada. The story of our travel- , 
ler begins at Pasto, a little town of New Grenada, situated in a 
fertile valley. He was very well reccived by the governor, the 
bishop, and the commander of the garrison. When e announced 
that Se oer of his journey was scientific, the bishop offered 
to send for twenty five Indians from a little Indian village named 
Jago, as well as the curate of the place, Don Fernando, who 
would serve him as a guide, at least for the first fewdays. The. 
bishop’s offer was eagerly accepted. The same day a courier was 
sent on to Saint Jago, which is three days journey from Pasto. 
. The Ist of March, the curate of St. Jago, Don Fernando, came 
into Mr. de Lattre’s loiging, accompanied by twenty five nearly 
wild Indians, among whom was a young woman. “ The twenty- 
five men,” says our traveller, “ were not very | ; no one was 
over five feet four inches; but they had vigorous limbs and hand- 
some faces. Their hair was long and black. It serves to shield 
them from the rain, for they wear no kind of covering Soe the 
headi’ The married men were distinguished by a little blue rib- 
bon, go'ng roun1 the upper part of the head—a ribbon woven by 
their wives, which they never fail to renew when it is worn or lost. 
As for the married women, they wear a necklace of red or blue 
glass beads, enriched with large pieces of mother of pearl. This 
necklace is given them by their husbands on the wedding-day. 
They wear also large ear drops of red pearls, which are pyroform 
and ina large shell. ‘Their costume consists of a large piece of 
stuff called tiense, which has two openings through which to pass 
the arms, and which they attach to the waist to form the petticoat. 
They drape the upper part of it with taste. The color of this 
race'of'men is a neutral tint; they are neither red, black, nor mu- 
latto... These twenty-five men and the woman established them- 
selves ander a gallery before my door, took their meals, and slept 
there. -I formed a-quaintance with the curate who shared my 
dinner, and it was agreed between us that the next morning, at 
daybreak, we should organize the departure of the Indians, who 
wire to bear the chests and all the y The next morning, 
aceordingly, at six o’clock, eighteen Indians set out, laden with 
= n for a month, ard all the objects indispensa- 
. for the expedition. The curate appointed three corporals, 
who were to command the rest, and at the same time sustain their 
courage in time of need. It was agreed that this vanguard should 
await us at St Jago, a village where most of them lived. There 
temained with us but six Indian men and one woman. The four 
more robust men were to serve me, when necessary, as estriveros, 
that is to say, to carry me, by turns, on their backs, as the second 
engraving represents. The fourth 
was ito be employed in the service 
of the cucauro, that is to say, to 
per | the rations of the day, and 
the last was entrusted with all the 
sleeping arrangements. He is call- 
édthe: ‘camero. The woman had 
ently to carry a large cage, divided 
into:¢ompartments, containing hens 
and chickens. On the 5th of Marca, 
we left the last village of the civil- 
ized coe of New Grenada. One of 
my-4adians made me up into a 
huadle of the easiest form for him- 
self; without himself about 
my. own painful and fatiguin, 
- ture, and threw me on his back as 
aiporter does his pack. One of the 
- eslziveros treated the curate in the 
sdme omanner, and we set forth, 
knowing that in future our road 
would.be no other than that of the 
tigers und bears through the woods. 
This manner of travelling is desig- 
uated by the name of tabiillo, on 
account of the little plank on which 
. = are seated, and which in Span- 
is called. tabla much less com- 


whieh “you seat yourself, and 
which the Indian also places on his 
hack...The two engravings faith- 
fully. represent these two modes of 
conveyance. The second method 
of transportation is made use of in 
many parts of Soath America for 
_ practicable to the coun had to 
teaverse, where the Indian has need 
of ali-his balance, of great strength 
andimauch skill, and to reduce as 
mach as-possible the vo'ume of his 
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TRAVELLERS IN NEW GREN 


ADA. 


INDIAN OF LEBUNDOI, AND INDIAN WOMAN OF MOCOA. 


My consisted, a8 
engraving shows, of plain wool- 
en breeches, a hat of banana leaves, 
manufactured at Lebundoi, a straw 
cloak, woven by the inhabitants of 
Mocoa, and twine sandals.” The 
third engraving of our series repre- 
sents an Indian woman of Lebun- 
doi, and a Mocoa Indian. The 
latter is employed in killing game 
with the sarbacane, a hollow tube 
of reed through which they blow 
poisoned arrows with great force 
and dexterity. They make use of 
two vegetable poisons for their ar- 
rows One kills instantly ; the oth- 
er produces intoxication and vom- 
iting, followed by death in a few 
minutes. Salt is an antidote for 
both poisons; and a man havi 
salt in his mouth, can, it is said, 
receive twenty-four poisoned darts 
without suffering any inconvenience 
but the pain. It is not so at Rio 
Hache, on the Atlantic Ocean, 
where the Guayros employ a poison 
for which there seems to be no 
an 


COMMERCE AND PEACE. 

The pacitic influence of com- 
merce is a subject which has of en 
engaged the attention of the friends 
of civilization and progress in all 
arts of the worl’. In an article 
n a recent number of Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, we find the fol- 
lowing truthful reflections on this 
theme: “ All commercial comma- 
nities have been the friend: of peace, 
and the strongest opposers of war, 
except for protection and self-de- 
fence. The Tyrians never made war upon the Israe‘ites, like the 
rude Philistines and othernations. The longest, most prosperous 
and glorious reign of the tings of Israel was that of Solomon, 
which was characterized ty peace and commerce. David had been 
a man of wr, and was, therefore, not allowed to build the temple. 
But Solow on was pot disturbed by war, and was commanded to 
undertake that important work, in an age of great commercial 
prosperity, when the riches of the earth were poured into his king- 
dom in great abundance. The policy of Carthage was almost 
exclusively commercial, while that of Rome was exclusively war- 
like ;.and consequently the influence of the one was peaceful and 
purifying to society, while that of the other was disturbing and 
corrupting. Carthage and Rome sustained the same relations to 
the ancient world that England and France do to the modern. It 


’ is an interesting question, worthy of consideration, what would 


have been the influence upon the nations of antiquity had Car- 
thage conquered Rome, or Napoleon conquered Welliogton at 
Waterloo! Who can doubt for a moment that the former would 
have been far more beneticial to the old world, and the latter far 
more injurious to the modern? None will question that the influ- 
ence of England, is far more elevating, consc rvative and beneficial 
to society, than that of France, or modern Rome. The one is 
straizhtforward, wise, and the strongest government on the globe, 
while the other is fickle, unwise, and the weakest. Had Carthage 
triumphed, the commercial spirit would have prevailed every- 
where, and penetrated every corncr of the globe, and its peaceful 
influence have changed the whole face of society. War has been 
the master passion of the people, and the main-spring of all the 
governments of past ages, save those cities and nations that have 
been commercial, which have been invariably pacific in their policy. 
‘The line of commerce is from Tyre to Alexandria, thence to Ven- 
ice, Amalfi, Genoa, Florence, Antwerp, Amsterdam, London, and 
America, and the influence of each and all has been pacific. Com- 
merce stimulates the farmer and manufacturer, nurses the arts and 
sciences, educates and christiavizes man. War takes the farmer 
from the soil, and the workman fiom his trade, cripples the arts 
and sciences, and brutalizes the human race. Just se far, then, 
as commerce excels war, would the i:fluence of Carthage have 
surpassed that of Rome. The same appears from the history of 
the cities of Italy, and the Hansetowns of Germeny. Commerce 
invariably humanizes the savage, civilizes the barbarian, polishes 
the rude, enlightens the ignorant, fosters the social virtues, and 
shows man wherein his true interest lies; while war, the law of 
vielnee, ever tends to produce dia- 
metrically the opposi:e effects. We 
trust that the influence of com- 
merce will soon make the policy of 
all nations pavific, by sending them 
the Gospel of the Prince of Peace.” 
In its most general sense commerce 
embraces the whole subject of the 
traffic and intercourse of nations, 
and shows how mutual wants, oc- 
casioning the exchange of natural 
riches for the creations of art, unite 
savage nations with civilized, and 
spread moral and social cultivation 
over the earth. In former times, 
commerce subdued the steppes of 
Scythia and the deserts of L.iva, 
and it is now clearing away the 
primitive forests of America, and 
draining the waters of Australia. 
For thousands of years, it has per- 
vaded the interior of the ancient 
world; for centuries it has had its 
th on the mighty ocean ; and, of 
oe. it has studied how to cut 
through the isthmus of Darien, and 
to break through the ice of the 
poles. In the history of the na- 
tions, it is a perpetual Argonautic 
expedition, ‘and, from the first pe- 
riod of commeree down to our own 
times, its Coelchis has been India. 
Providence seems to design, that 
commerce, in ita aims io girdle the 
‘globe, shall be the handmaid of civ- 
ilization, and that ultimately its 
power shall throw open the 
seclusion of the most isolated na- 
tions to its influence, and thus hast- 
en the time when all the dwellers of 
earth shall rejoice under the sceptre 
of a universal brotherhood. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TO A DEAR MEMORY. 


BY PARE BENJAMIN. 


Beautiful spirit! why should we lament thee— 
Why should we mourn that thou hast departed? 
Thou art an angel in heaven now dwelling, 
Even as thou wast an ange) while on earth. 


Fair was thy face as it beamed with affection, 
Soft were thine eyes lit with love's tender ray ; 

Oftentimes in dreams 1 behold them serenely 
And sadly and sweetly painted on the void. 


Low were the tones of thy voice, 0 beloved one! 
Low as the summer wind at the twilight hour; 
Oftentimes I hear them murmur through the darkness, 
Speaking the fond words they once spoke to me. 


Alas and alas! thou art folded deep in slumber, 
in the slumber of the grave is thy lovely form reposing, 
And the sighs of regret and repentance cannot wake thee, 
Nor redeem thy perfect features from the silence and the gloom. 


Vain are now our tears though they fall jike tropic shewers, 
Rain after drought cannot lift the withered rose ; 

Thy fair form in the dust has dissolved like the vapor 
Clothed in rich colors by the early smiles of morn. 


Farewell and farewell! let the words in sclemn music 
Float all around and above thy dreamless rest, 

And let echo send it back by dir ance sweetly softened, 
Till the senritive aiy pulsates » th * farewell!” 


Enough for ur to know that thy most happy spirit 
Is taken back to heaven, whence it came for a season— 
The atmosphere of earth was too surcharged with sorrow, 
And thy childlike gladness sought for its sympathetic home. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUL NOTHING: 


THE DOCTOR’S FEE. 
BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


Wuat a vast difference between a simple country village and 
the crowded city ;—a difference not only in the structure of build- 
ings and the width of streets, but in the manners and customs, 
and even in the thoughts and feelings of its inhabitants. 

We do not pretend to judge where the greatest degree of happi- 
ness may be found. Perhaps not in one more than in another, for 
happiness is not confined to place, and is less dependent upon 
external than upon internal associations. 

But it would sometimes seem as if there were more »f sympathy 
with the fellow-beings around him, in the unpretending villager, 
than in the busy citizen. True, this benevolent interest in the 
concerns of others may at times become annoying by its prying 
inquisitiveness, but the heart craves sympathy, and even this is 
preferable to the fashionable indiffe:ence and total ignorance of 
neighbor and neighbor. 

What a sensation is caused by a birth or a death,—a_ cdding 
or a funeral in the little world of a country village. All; em to 
participate in the joy or the sorrow. To find a person ignc:ant of 
the event, would be a source of exceeding surprise and woader. 
News spreads like wildfire. The very birds of the air seem to 
carry tidings. 

Sam Brown, an intelligent, active little fellow, well known in 
the village of F , has been seen to run at full speed from the 
machine shop to the doctor’s office, and apparcntly not finding 
that worthy at his post, darts across the way to a house where 
some new-fangled practitioner has lately hung out his sign, and, in 
a moment, with the last menticned personage at his side, takes his 
way to the shop again. This is enough. Every one in that part 
of the village knows that some sad accident has happened, and 
curiosity and sympathizing interest are expressed on every coun- 
tenance. 

Good Mrs. Walton, as she peeps from her door, is “‘ thankful to 
Providence that none of her folks work at the shop,” and “ hopes 
to goodness ” that it is not the engineer, “ poor Mr. Whiteman,” 
because he has such a large family dependent upon him. 

Anxious wives and mothers, who are less fortunate than Mrs. 
Walton, and have husbands or sons exposed to the danger, what- 
ever it may be, are seen hastily approaching in different directions, 
wishing to put an end to suspense, and know the worst at once. 

All is soon told. In spite of Mrs. Walton’s hopes, it is indeed 
poor M-. Whiteman who has met with the accident, and a serious 
one it is likely to prove, for his right arm has been entangled in the 
machinery and is shockingly mangled. 

What sympathy and sorrow is felt by all, when the unfortunate 
man is carried nearly insensible from the shop to his own home, 
which fortunately is near by. There is no lack of assistants. 
Men, women and children stand ready. Every one is desirous to 
do something. 


But there is one source of almost universal regret. Good old 
Dr. Pembroke, the experienced physician who for a long series of 
years has been the only one to look to in an emergency of this 
kind, being, in fact, the only medical man in the village, and of 
course regarded as an oracle, has, as it were, been defrauded of his 
proper rights by this young Doctor Lansing, a new comer, whom 
nobody knows, and who for some unheard-of reason (for surely 
he was not wanted in a place where Dr. Pembroke had ruled su- 
preme for nearly’half a century) has lately established himself in 
the pleasant village of F : 

The young man certainly had much to contend with, for with 
the exception of a few enlightened minds who had a glimmering 


perception that the science of medicine might in the lapse of years 
nave left the old doctor somewhat in-the.rear, he was universally 
regarded as a very unnecessary interloper. 

And now to think of his having the charge of poor Mr. White- 
man. Surely if he was any gentleman he would not take advan- 
tage of the family physician’s having been absent at the time of 
the accident, but would politely resign the case into his hands. 

This was the opinion of all the good wives of the village, and 
publicly and privately was it expressed. 

Dr. Lansing might have heard it, at- any rate he must have felt 
it, but it appeared to make little difference in his proceedings. 
He was unremitting in his attentions to 1he injured man, and so 
established himself in the good graces of him and his wife, that 
they were quite deaf to the remonstrances of their benevolent neigh- 
bors, who earnestly desired that they should dismiss him at once. 


“ The arm is certainly doing better than we could have expect- 
ed; why then should we dismiss the doctor?” asked the sufferer, 
as a deputation of the village worthies appeared at his bedside, and 
again began their remonstrances. 

“ Why, you see, neighbor, the case is this,” commenced Philip 
Benton, who was to be chief spokesman on the occasion. (Philip 
Benton had received some early advantages of education and was 
regarded as having a “ power of learning.”) ‘ You are a poor 
man, and having met with a severe accident, endangering life and 
limb, or I may justly say, injuring limb if not life, your neighbors 
holding you in high estimation, are willing 10 lend you a helping 
hand, for which purpose a subscription was set on foot, and quite 
a sum raised for your relief. Now this money we of course wish 
to be expended for the benefit of yourself and your family, but we 
do not feel willing that a large portion of it should be paid to this 
smart young doctor.” 

“ Now if it were good Docwr Pembroke, the case would be dif- 
ferent,” chimed in Isaac Dobbs, the miller; “ we should not mind 
paying him a moderate bill, and indeed he would have charged 
you little or nothing, and everything would have been properly 
attended to. Ihave it from his own lips. He feels greatly for 
you, neighbor Whiteman, and regrets that you were thrown into 
ignorant hands. In his opinion the limb should have been ampu- 
tated at once.” 

“ Thank God that Dr. Lansing differed from him,” exclaimed 
the sick man, with an energy which startled them. ‘Then speaking 
more calmly, he added : 

“T am very grateful for your kindness, neighbors, and with my 
large family, there is indeed need of assistance. As to turning off 
the young doctor, I cannot see my way clear to do it, because he 
has done and is doing well with me. In all probability he will 
save my arm and restore its use, when, as you yourself admit, Dr. 
Pembroke would have taken it off at once. Surely it is better to 
have two arms than ove.” 

There was a force in this argument which none could gainsay, 
but after a short pause, Pailip Benton replied : 

“This may be all very well, neighbor. I.am sure I do not wish 
to say anything against the young man’s skill, but it does not look 
well to see him trying to 1un you up such a great bill. Why, I 
have counted three and four times a day that he has entered your 
door. I understand he charges high—a dollar a visit, or some- 
thing like that. Such imposition! just for looking ata man. Now 
you can easily see that it would be trying to the feelings of your 
friends to think that they were raising money to pay this stranger. 
I am empowered by Dr. Pembroke to say that if Dr. Lansing will 
give up the case, he will attend you gratis, and if you desire, I will 
call upon the young doctor and state this in a polite way. No 
doubt he will consent to the arrangement at once.” 

Very reluctantly, Mr. Whiteman agreed to this proposal. It 
was really strange how he clung to the young doctor, and how 
much he felt that he should miss his kindly words and smiles, and 
his gentle touch and light tread,—so different from the bustling 
way of portly Doctor Pembroke. 

But there was no help for it. He might be dependent for a long 
time, and it was not for him to dictate how his neighbors should 
befriend him. 

So with his best coat and his most dignified manner, Philip 
Benton, or Squire Benton as he was commonly styled, waited up- 
on Dr. Lansing, and politely stated his errand; but, to his unut- 
terable surprise, the request was as politely declined. 

Dr. Lansing “regretted that he could not oblige Mr. Benton 
and the friends whom he represented, but the case had progressed 
so successfully under his charge that he could not conscientiously 
relinquish it to another.” 

Preposterous! And to speak of conscience in the matter, when 
it was perfectly evident that it was a mere avaricious desire to get 
all he could from the poor man, 

It was the talk of the whole village. The minister, from the 
pulpit denounced in very strong terms those who defrauded the 
poor. The old doctor gave a more expressive shrug than usual 
when his young rival was mentioned. Dobbs, the miller, gave the 
bags of grain an extra shake, and the worthy blacksmith wielded 
his hammer with unusual energy, as they thought of Dr. Lansing, 
while the auld wives raised their hands and eyes with indignation 
when they saw him pass their door, and the young maidens avoid- 
ed returning his courteous salutation, although they indulged in a 
sly peep at his handsome form and fashionably cut coat, and sighed 
as they thought of the popular Dr. Pembroke. 

Still everything went on swimmingly at neighbor Whiteman’s. 
The young doctor continued his visits, and the patient was mak- 
ing rapid progress towards health. It would be long, however, 


before his arm regained its strength, and fears for the future would 
sometimes arise. In spite of the subscription which had been 
raised for him there were still many wants unsupplied, and nothing 
more could be expected from the neighbors, for they “had no no- 


tion of raising money to pay that spruce young doctor.” In fact 
they were somewhat indignant that neighbor Whiteman did not 
insist upon his dismissal. 

At length, however, when the children were actually seen bare- 
footed as the cold weather came on, and it was observed that the 
wood-shed was still unfilled, and a rumor was abroad that the cow 
was to be sold, charitable feelings were again called forth, and a 
special meeting was appointed at the vestry to see what could be 
done. 

The room was well filled. Facts were stated, and expressions 
of opinion were desired. The great question was how to assist 
their neighbor without placing it it in his power to pay the doc- 
tor’s bill. 

This all agreed was not to be thought of. The young man, as 
everybody knew, was well off, and by no means dependent upon 
his profession ; and even if he were, it was but just that he should 
be a loser in this case, for had he not declined to resign the case 
to Dr. Pembroke, who had offered his services gratis? So after 
much consultation it was decided that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to receive subscriptions, and expend the money in any 
way which they might judge to be for the benefit of the family. 
Fifty dollars were raised on the spot, and the worthy villagers 
went to their own homes well satisfied with the result of the meeting. 

The committee were men of business, and two or three days 
passed before they were at leisure to attend to the duty which had 
devolved upon them. But at length they fixed upon an evening, 
and agreed to meet at neighbor Whiteman’s and ascertain from 
him what was most needed. 

They found him comfortably seated in his arm chair, with the 
youngest of his children climbing upon his knee. He gave his 
neighbors a cordial welcome, and appeared so cheerful and con- 
tented that they hardly knew how to speak of the errand upon 
which they came. 

At length after a few preliminary efforts, such as clearing the 
throat, poking the fire, etc., etc., Squire Benton who was as usual 
foreman on the committee, remarked, that he was glad to see 
neighbor Whiteman so smart once more, and supposed he would 
soon be at work again. 

“Very soon, I hope,” was the reply. ‘Iam out of the doc- 
tor’s hands at last. He gave me my discharge yesterday.” 

“« And around bill with it, I’ll warrant,” exclaimed the three 
committee men in a breath. 

Neighbor Whiteman smiled with a very meaning look as he 
quietly replied, “‘ He did, indeed.” 

“T knew he would. I always said as much,” cried Squire 
Benton, almost exultingly. ‘‘A mean piece of business it was, 
and what no gentleman would have been guilty of. Excuse me, 
Mr. Whiteman, but if I had been in your place I would have sent 
him marching quick enough.” 

“T might have been a loser, Squire.” 

“ Not in my opinion. Dr. Pembroke would have done better 
for you than that young upstart. Butas to his bill. Plain speak- 
ing is best, neighbor. Ata vestry meeting the other evening, we 
raised fifty dollars for your benefit, and we are prepared to expend 
it for you in any way you see fit, always excepting paying the 
doctor’s bill. That w must absolutely decline having anything 
to do with.” 

“It is not desirable that you should,” replied neighbor White- 
man, again smiling. “ Seriously, gentlemen, I am exceedingly 
grateful for the kindness which has been shown me, but I would 
not willingly take what might perhaps be better bestowed upon 
those more needy than myself. I have just received a little gift 
which will enable me to purchase what comforts are really neces- 
sary until I can go to work.” 

“ Indeed !” was the somewhat disappointed reply of the aston- 
ished auditors. ‘ You are fortunate, certainly ; but your doctor’s 
bill, how will you settle that ?” 

“O, the gift disposes of that forme. Read this note, gentle- 
men, and you will understand the whole affair.” 

As he spoke he handed them a neatly folded envelope, contain- 
ing the following note : 


My pear Sir :—I am happy to say that it will no longer be 
necessary for me to visit you as a medical adviser. As a friend I 
trust you will continue to welcome me at your fireside. You 
have requested me to hand you your bill. The enclosed is the only 
bill which I could conscientiously offer you. Accept it as freely 
as it is given, thanking Providence who enables us to be mediums 
of good to one another. Very truly yours. 

F. Lansrne. 


“ This is the bill enclosed,” continued Mr. Whiteman, produc- 
ing a bank note for fifty dollars. “ You see, therefore, that I am 
well provided for the present, as your kindness when I was first 
injured has prevented my running in debt.” 

For some minutes the committee made no reply. The ‘ doc- 
tor’s bill” had turned out so differently from what they expected 
that they were quite dumb with astonishment. 


At length, however, Squire Benton stammered out that he was - 


quite sure the neighbors would insist upon Mr. Whiteman’s keep- 
ing.what had been contributed for him, and there would be ways 
enough to spend it in his large family. As to the doctor, he was 
free to say that he had been mistaken in him, and for one he would 
bear Witness that he had behaved handsomely, and as became a 
gentleman. The three visitors then bade neighbor Whiteman good 
evening and took their leave. The news spread through the vil- 
lage in the usually rapid manner. The miller ground it in bis 
mill, the blacksmith hammered i. at his anvil ; Dr. Pembroke left 
off shragging, and the minister looked full at Dr. Lansing as he 
pronounced the text, “ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
OUR LADY UNA. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 


_ Lady Una, pure and saintlike, 
Wondrous mother— perfect wife, 
O’er my heart there falls a shadow, 
From the deep calm of thy life. 


Back the dark waves of thy hair. 


Surely seraphs straying outward, 
Underneath the starsat night, 

Kissed the lips and forehead lingering | 
With a thrill of deep delight. 


Leaving there a peace so holy, 

‘ _ Mortal hearts are hushed in awe 
At thy wisdom, pure and lowly, 

Type of God's most perfect law. 


Lady Una, childlike kneeling 
At thy feet, I breathe a prayer; 
Let but once thy hand in blessing 
Gently fall upon my hair. 


So shall I, who blindly traverse 
Paths which angel feet have trod; 

Sometimes see from far. the glory 
Of the far-off home of God. 
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LICTLE LIZZY. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


“Iv they wouldn’t let him have it!” said Mrs. Leslie, weeping. 
* O, if they wouldn’t cell him liquor, there’d be no trouble! He’s 
one of the best of men, when he doesn’t drink. He never brings 
liquor into the house; and he tries hard enough, I knew, to keep 
sober, but he cannot pass Jenks’s tavern.” 

Mrs. Leslie was talking with a sympathizing neighbor, who re- 
sponded by saying, that she wished the tavern would burn down, 
and that, for her part, she didn’t feel any too good to apply fire to 
the place herself. Mrs. Leslie sighed, and wiped away the tears 
with her checked apron. 

“‘It’s hard, indeed, it is,”’ she murmured, “ to see a man like 
Jenks growing richer and richer every day out of the earnings of 
poor working men, whose families are in want of bread. For 
every sixpence that goes over his counter some one is made 
poorer—to some heart is given a throb of pain ” 

“ It’s a downright shame !” exclaimed the neighbor, indignantly. 
“If Lhad my way with the lazy, good for-nothing fellow, I’d see 
that he did something useful, if it was to break stone on the road. 
Were it my husband, instead of yours, that he enticed into his 
bar, depend on’t he’d get himself into trouble.” - 

While this conversation was going on, a little girl, not over ten 
years of age, sat listening attentively. After a while, she went 
quietly from the room, and throwing her apron over her head, 
took her way, unobserved by her mother, down the road. 


Where was little Lizzy going? There was a purpose in her 
mind—she had started on a mission if they wouldn’t sell 
him liquor!” These earnest, tearful words of her mother had 
filled her thoughts. If Mr. Jenks wouldn’t sell her father any- 
thing to drink, “there would be no more trouble.” How simple, 
how direct the remedy. She would go to Mr. Jenks, and ask him 
not to let her father have any more liquor, and then all would be 
well again. Artless, innocent child! And this was her mission. 

The tavern kept by Jenks, the laziest man in Milanville—he 
was too lazy to work, and therefore went to tavern keeping—stood 
nearly a quarter of a mile from the poor tenement occupied by the 
Leslies. Toward this point, under a hot, sultry sun, little Lizzy 
made her way, her mind so filled with its purpose, that she was 
unconscious of heat or fatigue. 

Not long before, a traveller alighted at the tavern. After giving 
directions to have his horses fed, he entered the bar-room and 
went ap to where Jenks stood behind the counter. 

“ Have something to drink ?” inquired the landlord. 

“Tl take a glass of water, if you please.” 

Jenks could not hide the indifference at once felt towards the 
stranger. Very deliberately he set a pitcher and glass upon the 
counter, and then turned partly away. The stranger poured out 
a fall tumbler of water, and drank it off with an air of satisfaction. 

“Good water that of yours, landlord,” said he. 

“Ts it?’ was returned, somewhat uncourteously. 

**I call it good water, don’t you ?”’ 

“ Never drink water by itself.’ As Jenks said this, he winked 
to one of his good customers, who was loutiging in the bar. “In 
fact, it’s so long since I ‘rank any water, that I forget how it 
tastes. Don’t you, Leslie ?” 

The man to whom this was addressed, was not sc far lost to 
shame as Jenks. He blushed and look confused, as he replied : 

~ “Tt might be better for some of us, if we had not lost our relish 
for pure water.” 

“A true word spoken, my friend?” said the stranger, turning 
to the man, whose swollen visage, and patched, threadbare gar- 
ments too plainly told the story of his sad life. “‘ Water, pure 
water, bright water;’ that is my motto. It never swells the face, 
nor inflames the eye, nor mars the countenance. Its attendants 
are health, thrift and happiness. It takes not away the children’s 


bread, nor the toiling wife’s Water !—it is one of 
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God’s chiefest blessings! Our friend, the landlord, here says he 
has forgotten how it tastes; and you have lost all relish for the 
refreshing draught! Ah, this is a sad confession—one which the 
angels might weep to hear. c. 

There were two or three customers in the bar besides Leslie, to 
whom this was addressed ; and all of them—in spite of the land- 
lord’s angry aud snecring countenance—treated the stranger with 
attention and respect. Seeing this, Jenks could not restrain him- 
self; so, coming from behind his bar, he advanced to his side, and 
laying his hand quite rudely on his shoulder, said, in a peremptory 
manner: 

“See here, my friend! If you are about making a temperance 
lecture, you can adjourn to the Town Hall, or the Methodist 
Chapel.” 

The stranger moved aside a pace or two, so that the hand of 
Jenks might fall from his person, and then said mildly : 

“ There must be something wrong here, if a man may not speak 
in praise of water without giving offence.” 

“T said you could adjourn your lecture!” The landlord’s face 
was now fiery red, and he spoke with insolence and passion. 

“O, well, as you -afé president of the meeting, I suppose we 
must let you exercise an arbitrary power of adjournment,” said the 
stranger, good-humoredly. “ {didn’t think any one had so strong 
a dislike for water as to consider its praise an insult.” 

At this moment a child stepped inio the bar-room. Her little 
face was flushed, and great beads of perspiration were sidwly 
moving down her crimson cheeks. Her step was elastic, her 
manner earnest, and her large, dark eye bright with an eager pur- 
pose. She. glanced neither to the right nor the left, but walking 
up to the landlord, lifted to him her sweet young face, and said, 
in tones that thrilled every heart but his : 

“ Please, Mr. Jenks, don’t sell papa any more liquor !”” 

“ Off home with you, this instant !’’ exclaimed Jenks, the crim- 
son of his face deepening to a dark purple. As he spoke, he ad- 
vanced towards the child, with his hand uplifted in a threatening 
attitude. 

“Please don’t, Mr. Jenks,” persisted the child, not moving 
from where she stood, nor taking her eyes from the landlord’s 
countenance. ‘“ Mother says, if you wouldn’t sell him liquor, 
there’d be no troable. - ‘ He’s kind and good to us all when he 
doesn’t drink.” 

“ Off, I say!” shouted Jenks, now maddened beyond self-con- 
trol ; and his hand was about descending upon the little one, when 
the stranger caught her in his arms, exclaiming, as he did so, with 
deep emotion : 

“God bless the child! No, no, precious one!” he added; 
“don’t fear him. Plead for your father—plead for your home. 
Your petition must prevail! He cannot say nay to one of the 
little ones, whose angels-do always behold the face of their Father 
in heaven. God bless the child!” added the stranger, in a 
choking voice. ‘O, that the father, for whom she has come on 
this touching errand, were present now! If there were anything 
of manhood yet left in his nature, this would awaken it from its 
palsied sleep.” 

“Papa, O, papa!” now cried the child, stretching forth her 
hands. In the next moment she was clinging to the breast of her 
father, who, with his arms clasped tightly around her, stood weep- 
ing and mingling his tears with those now raining from the little 
one’s eyes. 

What an oppressive stillness pervaded the room! Jenks stood 
subdued and bewildered, his state of mental confusion scarcely 
enabling him to comprehend the full import of the scene; the 
stranger looked on wonderingly, yet deeply affected. Quietly, 
and with moist eyes, the two or three drinking customers, who 
had been lounging in the bar, went stealthily out; and the land- 
lord, the stranger, and the father and his child, were left the only 
inmates of the room. 

“Come, Lizzy dear! This is no place for us,” said Leslie, 
breaking the deep silence. ‘“ We’ll go home.” 

And the unhappy inebriate took his child by the hand, and led 
her towards the door. But the little one held back. 

“Wait, papa; wait!” she said. ‘‘He hasn’t promised yet. 
O, I wish he would promise!’ 

_ “ Promise her, in Héaven’s name!” said the stranger. 

“Promise!” said Leslie, in a stern, yet solemn voice, as he 
turned and fixed his eyes upon the landlord. 

“Tf I do promise, I’ll keep it!’ returned Jenks, in a threaten- 
ing tone, as he returned the gaze of Leslie. 

“Then, for God’s sake, promise !’”’ exclaimed Leslie, in a half- 
despairing voice, “ Promise, and I’m safe!” 

“Be itso! May I be cursed, if ever I sell you a drop of drink 
at this bar, while I am the landlord of the ‘Stag and Hounds!” 

Jenks spoke with an angry emphasis. 

“God be thanked |!” murmured the poor drunkard, as he led his 
child away. ‘‘God bethanked! There is hope for me yet.” 

Hardly had the mother of Lizzy missed her child, ere shs en- 
tered, leading her father by the hand. 

“Q, mother!” she exclaimed, with a joy-lit countenance, and 
in a voice of exultation, “Mr. Jenks has promised.” 

‘*¢ Promised what !’” Hope sprung up in her heart on wild and 
fluttering wings, her face flashed, and then grew deadly pale. She 
sat panting for a reply: 

“That he would never sell me another glass of liquor,” said 
her husban?. 

A pair of thin white hands were clasped qnickly together, an 
ashen face was turned upwards, their thank- 
fulness to Heaven. 

“ There is: hope yet, Ellen,” said Leslie. 

“Hope, hope! And O, Edward, you have said the word.” 


“ Hope; through our child. Innocence has prevailed over vice 


and cruelty. She came to the strong, evil, passionate man, and, 
in her weakness and innocence, prevailed over him. God made 
her fearless and eloquent.” 

A year afterwards, the stranger came again that way, and 
stopped at the “Stag and Hounds.” As before, Jenks was be- 
hind his well filled bar, and drinking customers came and went in 
numbers. Jenks did not recognize him until he called for water, 
and drank a full tumbler of the pure liquor with a hearty zest. 
Then he knew him, but feigned to be ignorant of his identity. 
The stranger made no reference to the scene hée had witnessed 
there a twelvemonth before, but lingered in the bar for most of 
the day, closely observing every one that came to drink. Leslie 
was not among the number. 

“ What has become of the man and the little girl I saw here, at 
my last visit to Milanville ?” said the stranger, speaking at last 
to Jenks. 

“Gone to the devil, for ali I care,” was the landlord’s rude 
answer, as he turned off from his questioner. 

“For all you care, no doubt,” said the stranger to himself. 
“‘ Men often speak their real thoughts in a passion.” 

“Do you seetthat little white cottage away off there, just at the 
edge of the wood. Two tall poplars stand in front.” 

Thus spoke to the stranger one who had heard him address the 
landlord. 

“Ido. What of it?’ he answered. 

“The man you asked for lives there.” 

“Indeed!” * 

“ And what is more, if he keeps on as he has begun, the cottage 
will be all his own in another year. Jenks, here, doesn’t feel any 
good blood for him, as you may well believe. A poor man’s 
prosperity is regarded as so much loss to him. Leslie is a good 
mechanic—one of the best in Milanville. He can earn twelve 
dollars a week, year in and year out. Two hundred dollars he 
has already paid on his cottage; and as he is that much richer, 
Jenks thinks himself just so much poorer—for all this surplus, 
and more, too, would have gone into his till, if Leslie had not 
quit drinking.” 

“Aha! Isee! Well, did Leslie, as you call him, ever try to 
get a drink here, since the landlord promised never to let him 
have another drop ?” 

“Twice, to my knowledge.” 

“ And he refused him ?” 

“Yes. If you remember, he said, in his anger, ‘ May J be 
cursed, if I sell him another drop.’ ” 

“T remember it very well.” 

“That saved poor Leslie. Jenks is superstitious in some 
things. He wanted to get his custom again—for it was well 
worth having—and he was actually handing him the botile one 
day, when I saw it and reminded him of his self-imprecation. 
He hesitated, looked frightened, withdrew the bottle from the 
counter, and then, with curses, drove Leslie from his bar-room, 
threatening at the same time to horsewhip him if ever he set a 
foot over his threshold again.” 


“Poor drunkards!” mused the stranger, as he rode past the 
neat cottage of the reformed man a couple of hours afterwards. 
“ As the case now stands, you are only saved as by fire. All 
law, all protection is on the side of those who are engaged in 
enticing you into sin, and destroying you, body and soul. In 
their evil work they have free course. But for you, unhappy 
wretches, after they have robbed you of worldly goods, and even 
manhood itself, are provided prisons and pauper homes! And 
for your children ”—a dark shadow swept over the stranger’s face, 
and a shudder went through his frame. ‘‘Can it be a Christian 
country in which I live, and such things darken the very sun at 
noonday ?”’ he added, as he sprung his horse into a gallop, and 
rode swiftly onward. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
OCTOBER. 


BY LUCY LINWOOD. 


dying now! °Tis surely 
A presentiment of death, 

When at once the spirit brightens, 
And revives the fainting breath. 


We have seen her glory waning, 
And her transient beauty fade; 
Still her sweetness fondly lingered, 

As a sad adieu she said. 


But her day is shortly ended; 

Soon the blight will be complete; 
For her brightest sun is beaming, 

And her flowers were ne'er so sweet. 


Saw ye e’er a dying taper 
As it dwindled into night— 
Burst from out its wasted ashes 
With a gleam of brilliant light? 


So the gorgeous hues of autumn 
Give the world a parting cheer; 
And the glorious “‘ Indian Summer” 


have very oj tly remarked that the onl 
instruction is that which the pupil brings from his own 

that the true instruction is not that which transmits leans 
wholly formed, but that which renders him capable of formin 
for himself good opinions. That which they have said in reg 

to the intellectual faculties applies equally to the moral faculties. 
There is for the soul a spontaneous culture, on which depends # 


the real progress in perfection.—Degerando. 
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AUGUSTA, MAINF. 

' Augusta, the capital of the State 
ef Maine, is beautifully situated on 
the Kennebec River, at the head of 
sloop navigation, forty three miles 
from the sea. It lies on both sidcs 
of the river, the two portions being 
connected by a covered bridge, 520 
feet iong. The principal business 
portion is on the west side, while 
on the east is some of the most 
beautifal and romantic scenery to 
he found in-the State. The streets 
being shaded by trees, and the nu- 
merous, beautiful public buildings, 
built of white granite, give Augusta 
a charming appearance. The State 
House, of which an engraving may 
be found above, is a beautiful and 
spacious structure of white granite, 
and is elegantly located on an emi- 
nence at the south of the city. It 
was built about twenty years ago, 
and contains spacious ani excellent 
eccommodations for all state purpo- 
ses. The grounds about the build- 
ing are finely laid out and decorated 
with trees. Immediately in front of 
the State House is the Common, a 
beautiful and extensive plat of land, 
lying between that building and the 

mebec River. At the foot of the 
Common, on the margin of the 
river, is Gov. Lincoln’s monument, 
a re tation of which we give 
on the opposite page. It was erect- 
ed by the State, and contains the 
following inscriptions: “E. Lin- 
coln, of Portland, Governor of 
Maine, dicd Oct. 8, 1829, 40. 
Member. of the Senate — W. De 
lesdernier, of Baileyville, died June 
16, 1842, aged 49. Members of the 
House—J. Cushman, of Winslow, 
dicd Jan.°28, 1834, sged°70; 
Waterhouse, of China, clerk, died 
March 1, 1889, aged 38.” Directly 
opposite the Common, the east 
bank of the river, is the United 
States Arsenal, consisting of sev- 
eral fine stone building:, and beau- 
tifel grounds, a view of which will 
be found on the opposite page. The 
United States Arsenal buildings are 
chiefly ne of stone, and 
present a fine appearance The 
grounds are extensive, beautifully 
arranged,and surrounded by a cost- 
dy iron fence. There are at present 
about 2000'stand-of arms deposited 


here, besides cannon and other mu- 


nitions of war. Immediately below 
the arsenal is the State Insane Hos- 
pital, a beautiful and ious white 
granite building, which is herewith 
represented. It is an bonor to the 
State and to humanity, and occu- 
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VIEW OF THE STATE HOUSE, AT AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


‘INSANE ASYLUM, AT AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


pies a plat of elevated ground of 
seventy acres, on the east side of 
the river. Its situation is unrivalled 
for the beauty of its scenery, It is 
much admired for its external ar- 
chitecture, and also its interwal ar- 
rangement. The centre building 
and wings are 262 feet OnE 5 the 
centre building being .82_ feet. in 
length, 46 feet wide, 4 stories high, 
besides the basement and attic, hay- 
ing a chapel in the attic 80. by 40. 
The wings are 90 feet long in front, 
and 100 in the rear, 38 feet wide, 
and 3 stories high, divided into 126 
rooms, 120 of which are designed 
for patients, with halls between the 
rooms 12 feet wide, ranning the en- 
tire length of each wing, and com- 
municating with the dining rooms 
in the centre building. On the 3d 
of December, 1850, the buildings 
occupied were destroyed by fire. 
Twenty-seven of the inmates, end 
one of the keepers, falling victims 
to the devouring element. The fire 
oiiginated about four o’clock in the 
mornitig, in the hot air chamber in 
the south wing, and spread= with 
ree rapidity, destroying every- 
ing in the two south wings and 
of main building. 
s and papers belonging to t 
hospital were safely removed, and 
a part of the. furniture, in a dam- 
aged state. The re-erection of the 
buildings destroved *immitdiately 
commenced, and they are now ina 
nearly complete state. ‘“Diiis insti- 
tution is under the su ee ce 
of Dr. Henry M. w, Who fills 
his arduous situation’ with 
ability. There are excell@m public 
houses in Augusta, the-@hief of 
which are the Augusta Hi near 
the State House, and thé sion 
House. About half a milé*above 
the village, a massive dani hag been 
8, for the pu igiproving 
the navigation of the river above, 
‘and of creating ‘a waterpower of 
capacity. ‘The Jength.of this 
, exclusive of the steng abut- 
ments and lock, is 584-feet, and 
the height fifteen feet aliove ordin- 
ary high water mark, forniing « 
pond of the average Gepthof six- 
teen feet, and sixteen and a half 
miles in.extent. The immense body 
of Water, and the great-and unf. 
ing supply thus brought ftito appli- 
eation for manufacturing purposes, 


are almost upsurpassed. The first 


cost of this great work was about 
$300,000. This water-power is al- 
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€xtent in propelling vxrious kinds 
of : q eet saw mills, 
a large flouring establishment, sash, 
, and a cotton factory, 
with 10,000 spindles, are in success- 
fal operation. Augusta 
advantages for manufacturing es- 
tablishments equal, if not superior, 
to any in New England. It is lo- 
cated in the heart of a large and 
pots State, rapidly increasing 
pulation and wealth, surround- 
ed by a fertile country, rich in every 
necessary agricultural act, and 
ore, and eve i 
material. The facilities afforded 
here for transportation are of ines- 
timable value to a large manufac- 
turing town. Cotton aod other 
raw , and 
s, may be trans y water 
from the of the 
mills. The great Eastern Railroad 
from Boston and Portland passcs 
through this town in its course to 4 
Bangor. Steamboats pass from ey 
Augusta to Boston in eleven hours. 
A steam oat plies.daily on the = 
Tiver, above the dam, to Water- ~== ——— 
ville. This place camnot fail of 
becoming, at ng distant day, the 


site of very extensive and profita- one 4 
ble manufacturing operations. The 
State of Maine, of which Angusta a 


is the capital, and from whence we 
have d awn the present series of 
selections, is, in extent of territory, 
the largest of the New Engla 

Srates. Its lengthened sea coast, 
indented with harbors almost innu- 


meres: superior to any coast of 
equal ‘extent possessed by any of 
the States of our broad confederacy 
—advantages which have been 
availed of by many of its adven- 
turous and energetic citizens, who 
have for a long time frequented the 
West Indies, as well as our own 
ports, with lumber, cattle, and pro- 


| 
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visions of various kinds. This dis- 


tinction occasioned a late President 
of the United Statcs (Martin Van 
Buren) to express the opinion, that 
in process of time the uliar fa- 
cilities of Maine would inevitably 
raise her to a commercial prosper- 
ity greater than that of any State in the Union. Her climate is, 

_ indeed, uninviting to the inhabitant of mors southern regions. 
$6 great a portion of the year is occupied by the months which 
may be termed wintry, that a dread is felt of experiencing its ri- 
gor. Bat little reflection, however, is n to evince that 
such a climate is favorable to health, and promotive of vigorous 
action. An old inhabitant addressed a foreigner of distinction, 
(Count Polerecski, a noble of Poland), who had taken up his 
¢ in it after the revolution, saying, ‘‘ I wonder how you, who 
faa choice of all the country, should seat yourself here.” “ You 
‘have here,” he replied, “ the end of the whole region, with 
@ pure, gravelly soil and clear springs.” Maine is comparatively 
bealthy. It has lost, however, a large number of its vigorous 


_youhg men in the trade with the West Indies, as in fact has been 
‘the sad experience of most of the Northern States. 


HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


TUE UNITED SLATES ARSENAL, AT AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


AN ARCTIC BANQUET. 

It is, I believe, with nearly all people nearly in a primitive con- 
dition, the first and paramount duty of hospitality to provide the 
visitor with food immediately on his entrance, and such was the 
rule in Tuski customs. First was brought in a huge wooden tray 
and a number of small fish, uncooked, but intensely frozen. At 
these all the natives set to work, and we essayed to follow their 
example ; but, found ourselves, at aloss how to commence. From 
this dilemma, however, our host extricated us, and we shortly 
became more expert. But a new difficulty soon presented ; our 
native companions either made a hasty bolt of each morsel, or 
had a relish for the flavor of the viands. But it was sadly repug- 
nant to our palates, for knowing that the fish were in the condi- 
tion as when taken from the water, we discovered we could neither 
bolt nor retain the fragments which, by the primitive aid of teeth 


and nails, we had rashly detached 
from our piscatorial share. It was 
to no oem that our host pressed 
us to “ fall to;” we could not man- 
aye the consumption of this favor- 
ite preparation. The next course 
was a mess of green stuff, looki 

as if carefully chopped up. and this 
was also hard frozen. To it was 
added a lump of blubber, which the 
lady presiding, who did all the 
carving, dexterously cut into slices 
with a knife, like a cheesemonger’s, 
and apportioned out, at different 
quarters of the buge tray, before 
mentioned, that was used through- 
out the whcle meal, together with a 
modicum of the grass like stuff, 10 
thé company ; the only distinction 
in favor of the strangers and guests 
of high degree being that their sli- 
ces were cut much thinner than for 
the rest. We tasted this compound 
and we didn’t like it; at this no 
one will wonder; as the blubber 
speaks for itself, and the other stuff, 
which, really, was not very unpala- 
table, we discovered, in after times, 
to be the unruminated food of rein- 
< deer, that had been slanghtered, at 
‘ least, so we were told, but I am not 


= quite clear on this point. Our dis- 
~ like to the dish had no offensive 
effect upon our host, who only 


 seeshed astonished at our strange 
= want of taste; and, with the rest of 

the guests, soon cleared the board ; 
the managing dame putting the 
finishing stroke by a rapid sweep 
of her not too scrupulously clean 
fingers. over the disb, by way of 
clearing off the fragments, to pre- 
for the reception of the next 

After this interesting op- 
eration; she conyeyed ‘her digits to 

- her mouth, and, éngulfing them for 
a brief period, withdréw them quite 
in apple-pie order once more. The 
Seal was now again replenished, 
this time with viands less repeHant 
to our unnurtuted tastes ikd 
seal and walrus flesh appeared, and 
our hospitable friends were greatly 
relieved when they bet.eld us assist 
in the consumption of these items, 
which, being utterly devoid of fla- 
vor, were distasteful only from their 
extreme toughness and mode of 
presentation, but we did not, of 
course, desire to ay pear too singu- 
lar or squeamish Next came a 
portion of whale’s flesh, or, rather, whale’s skin ; this was pertect 
ebony in hue, and we discovered some aporeheasions respecting 
its finess as an article of food; but our fears were groundless. 
It was cut and re-cut crosswise into diminutive cubes ; venturing 
upon one of which, we were eably surprised to find it possess- 
ing a cocoa-nut flavor, like which, also, it ate, “ very short ;” in- 
deed, so much astonished were we on this occasion that we 
had consumed a very considerable number of these diminutive 
cubes, and with great relish, too, before we recovered from our 
wonder. This dish was ever afterwards a favorite with me. On 
its ror gene a very limited quantity of boiled reindeer meat, 
fresh‘and fat, was served up, to which we did ample justice ; then 
came portions of the gum of the whale, in which the ends of the 
bone lay still imbedded : and I do not hesitate to declare that this 
was delicious, its flavor being like cream cheese.—Hooper’s Travels. 


GOVERNOR LINCOLN’S MONUMENT, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
RINALDO. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


A fisherman’s children, we dwelt by the sea, 
My good little brother Rinaldo and me, 
Contented and happy as happy could be— 
Of blossoms no other 
Was fair as the bright one that bloomed on his cheek, 
And gentle— O never a lamb was so meek— 
I wish he were living and heard what I speak, 
My lost little brother. 


One night when our father was out on the sea, 
We went through the moonlight, my brother and me, 
And watched for his coming beneath an old tree, 
The leaves of which hooded 

A raven, whose sorrowful croak in the shade 
So dismal ly sounded, it made us afraid, 
And kneeling together for shelter we prayed 

From the evil it boded. 


At the school on the hill not a week from that day 
The thick cloud of playing broke wildly away, 
And the iaughter that lately went ringing so gay 
Was changed to a crying, 
And leaping the ditches and climbing the wall 
°Twixt home and the schoolhouse came one at our call, 
And told us the youngest and best of them all, 
Rinaldo, was dying. 


There vas watching and weeping. and when he was dead, 
*Neath that tree by the seaside they made him a bed, 
A stone that was nameless and rude at his head— 

His feet had another, 
And the schoolmaster said though we laid him so low, 
And so humbly and nameless. we surely should know 
For his beauty where only the beautiful go, 

My good little brother. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE “UNACCOUNTABLE” MRS. WEYMOUTH. 


A FIVE ACT COMEDY OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 


ACT I. 


Mrs. Lovisa WerMours, a widow of less than forty, sat in 
her drawing room, busily engaged in working an elegant purse 
with the name—not of a lover, but of a favorite nephew and her 
heir, Frank Weldon, who was now absent on his travels. Whilst 
thus employed, the fair widow heard announced the names of two 
fashionable female friends. 

Mrs. Louisa Weymouth was a very “ unaccountable ” person 
to the majority of her lady acquaintances, and there were some 
who did not scruple to apply the term “singular” to the really 
natural and womanly character, which she never for a moment 
sought to conceal. Though moving in the first circles of society, 
and looked upon as the particular star of whatever galaxy she 
might appear in, she was yet so amiable in her manners, so affa- 
ble without condescension, that it is no wonder she became an 
object of envy and jealousy to many of her fashionable friends. 
Extraordinary as it seemed to several antiquated maidens and 
plethoric widows, who anxiously scrutinized her every action, 
Mrs. Weymouth never appeared to imagine that opulence gave 
her any peculiar claim to respect, or that a lovely face could be- 
stow on her any legitimate title to be arrogant. And it was a 
notorious scandal to all the drawing-room and tea table gossips, 
within ten squares, that the “‘ unaccountable” Mrs. W. had been 
heard to assert that she considered sweetness of temper to be one 
of the most essential ingredients in the female character, and that 
a woman should endeavor rather to merit the love of her friends 
than to challenge their admiration. The first of these proposi- 
tions was gall and wormwood to Miss Cynthia Tart, who was 
famous for her satirical turn; and the second was rated as sheer 
hypocrisy by Mrs. Dorothy Slywink, who always dressed in satin 
and wore red ribbons in her hair. 

Nevertheles3, Mrs. Louisa Weymouth was not destitute of either 
friends or admirers. The charms of her person and her gentle 
manners irresistibly attracted both young and old; and an admir- 
ably cultivated understanding and captivating sprightliness, ren- 
dered her, what she ever shrank from being considered, a belle 
and a toast. Can we wonder, then, that she was almost smoth- 
ered with the kisses of her two visitors, and that they were secretly 
hating her with a most astonishing cordiality ? 

“Q, you charming creature, Louisa, how sweet you look,” was 
the first salutation of Mrs. Mary Crane, accompanied with a most 
theatrical embrace, and a kiss which sounded like the crack of a 
wet leather strap. ‘“O, dear me, how can you shut yourself up 
in this gloomy house, when everybody is out on Chestnut street ? 
I declare, Louisa, you are making a nun of yourself.” 

Mrs. Mary Crane possessed a remarkably long/and not very 
delicately-moulded neck, that she was in the habit of wriggling in 

imitation of a swan. She wore corkscrew curls, which presented 
a dry appearance, though her hair-dresser will stake his word that 
he oils them every night and sends them home moist.° She was 
quite a tall Jady, was this Mrs. C., and kept a full-length picture 
of Juno in her dressing chamber. To my certain knowledge (my 
informant is Miss Cynthia Tart) three filles des chambres were dis- 
charged from her service for presuming to make invidious com- 
parisons between their mistress and the goddess. Mrs. Mary C. 
‘affected gay spirits at times; in fact, she fluctuated between the 
characters of Juno, Di Vernon, and Lady Gay Spanker. 

“ You shan’t have our dear Mrs. Weymouth all to yourself,” 
exclaimed the other visitor, in an exceedingly thin and watery 


tone, as if there were very little room in the lungs to manufacture 
a voice. This speaker was a small, delicaté creature, with lacka- 
daisical eyes and an ominously sharp nose. There was a con- 
tinual melancholy expression upon her face, for an explanation of 
which she referred to “ early trials,” and she seldom smiled, on 
account of having bad teeth. 

Mrs. Weymouth, with some difficulty, extricated herself from 
the overpowering caresses of her two friends, and prevailed upon 
them to be seated. But they had so much to say about the trans- 
parency of their dear Louisa’s complexion, and the brightness of 
her eyes, that the poor woman scarcely knew whether to laugh or 
be angry at their pertinacious flattery. 

“But have you heard the news?” at last asked Mrs. Mary 
Crane, with a mysterious toss of her head. ‘ Mark Joneson has 
failed, and will have to give up everything to his creditors.” 

“Tam deeply sorry to hear that, for I have always esteemed 
Mr. Joneson,” remarked Mrs. Weymouth. “ He is an honest, 
upright man, and his wife and daughter are truly amiable 
women.” 

“O, as for that part of it,” rejoined the small lady, who re- 
joiced in the maidenly appellation of Miss Augusta Bridle, “‘ some 
folks think differently For my part I never liked Mrs. Joneson’s 
ways. She was always too haughty and confident to please me ; 
and the daughter was her perfect counterpart. Pride must have 
a fall.” 

“T have always considered Mrs. Joneson and her daughter as 
models of the true lady,” quietly answered Mrs. Weymouth. 

“Q, Louisa, you are so strange ; you speak well of every one, 
no matter how they conduct themselves.” 

“‘T have no right to judge others, Augusta ; but, in this case, I 
should do myself injustice if I did not speak my opinion as re- 
gards Mrs. Joneson. A more amiable, well-bred, and perfectly 
lady-like woman I never met; and her daughter, as you say, is 
her counterpart.” 

“ Well, there’s no accounting for tastes, dear Louisa,” said Mrs. 
Mary Crane, with a twirl of her neck. ‘‘ You think everybody 
good—that’s your only fault; but, proud or not, Mrs. Joneson 
and her daughter must come down pretty low now. I hear that 
the sheriff is to sell all their furniture on Monday.” 

“ All their magnificent sofas, couches, and misvors,” chimed 
Miss Bridle. 

“ And paintings, and carpets, and curtains,” continued Mrs. 
Crane. 

“ And the carriage and horses,”’ proceeded Miss Bridle. 

“ You must have been reading the inventory, ladies,” said Mrs. 
Weymouth, with a smile. “ But, seriously, is it so bad as this ?” 

“ Why, he’s over head and ears in debt,” exclaimed Mrs. Crane. 

“ And can’t pay one half,” said Bridle. _ 

“T regret this very much,” answered Mrs. Weymouth, with a 
sigh. 

“What! is it true, then—that story?” cried Mrs. Crane, lift- 
ing her hands and eyes in unison with a toss of her neck. 

“ Yes, dear Louisa—is it true ?” echoed Miss Bridle. 

“T am really at a loss to divine your meaning, ladies,” said 
Mrs. Weymouth. 

“ Why—don’t you know? Report says that your nephew, 
Frank, was—not quite, but almost—engaged to Lucy Joneson.” 

“T am sure,” interposed Miss Bridle, “ I heard they were to be 
married, and that the wedding-day was to be fixed as soon as 
Frank returns from Europe.” 

* But, do tell us, dear Louisa,” cried Mrs. Crane, wriggling,— 
‘is itso? Was Frank really paying her attention ?” 

“T think it very likely,” replied Mrs. Weymouth, quietly. 

“Indeed! But, of course, it will be broken up now?’ 

“T really do not know.” 

“Why, Louisa—don’t know! Why, Miss Joneson is penniless 
now. Her father is completely ruined, and will never lift up his 
head again in the city, my husband says. I shouldn’t wonder if 
Lucy Joneson goes into a store.” 

“ Or becomes a seamstress,” said Miss Bridle. 

“Not if Frank should marry her, certainly,” remarked Mrs. 
Weymouth, with a smile. 

«O, now I can ree you are jesting, Louisa,” said Mrs. Crane. 
“ Your nephew, we all know, will have a fortune, and can marry 
any girl he pleases. There’s not much danger of his throwing 
himself away.” 

“ No, indeed,” echoed Miss Bridle, with an eye to the matrimo- 
nial future. 

“ Ladies, I entirely agree with you,” said Mrs. Weymouth ; 
“my nephew, while I have influence over him, shall not throw 
himself away.” 

“ Very right, Louisa,” rejoined Mrs. Crane, encouragingly. 

* Perfectly,” acquiesced Miss Bridle. 

And then, with a brace of explosive kisses, and two sentimen- 
tal embraces, the agreeable visitors concluded their “ call,’”’ and 
migrated elsewhere, with their morning budget of the latest 
scandal. 


ACT II. 


About the same hour of the morning in which the above-men- 
tioned call was in operation, a very different and busier scene was 
presented at the house of Mark Joneson, late a thriving merchant 
and respected citizen, who, by a series of calamities and unforta- 
nate speculations, had been involved in pecuniary liabilities, from 
which he could extricate himself only by the surrender of his en- 
tire worldly possessions. And this he resolved to do. 

Such a resolution appears (and we regret to say so) rather for- 
eign to the custom of the majority of those who, by rash specula- 
tions, have plunged themselves headlong into difficulties. It is 
much oftener the case that a bankrupt is by far the lightest suf- 


ferer through his own failure, and: the “winding up” of his af- 
fairs often enables him to retire into comfortable privacy at the 
expense of half-paid creditors. But Mr. Mark Joneson was a 
strictly honest man, and chose rather, by a timely sacrifice, to 
preserve his unspotted name than to make use of any of the thou- 
sand shifts by which bankruptcy is averted to the last moment, 
only to bring wider rain to all concerned. Consequently, on this 
morning, the spacious house of Mr. Joneson,—excepting the pri- 
vate family apartments,—was the scene of great bustle and con- 
fasion, occasioned by the presence of the sheriff and his assistants, 
engaged in making an inventory of all the goods, chattels and 
appurtenances of the merchant. 

This ceremony of seizure might, and would, probably, have 
been dispensed with, as there was no one among the bankrupt 
creditors who did not respect his misfortunes, and really sympa- 
thize (malgre their own pockets) with his reversed position. But 
he had made up his mind to the surrender of everything ; resolved 
to pay, if possible, every dollar on the hundred of all his liabili- 
ties. Therefore when those, in whose hands was his legal busi- 
ness, would have avoided the sale of his dwelling and furniture, 
Mark Joneson said ‘‘ Go on ; the farniture and house are unsuited 
to my altered fortunes. They must be sold at any rate; » let 
them be sold for the benefit of my creditors.” 

Under this view of the case, the sheriff and his aids made short 
work of the schedule of goods and chattels. ‘ Sofa No. 1,” and 
“ Mirror No. 2,” were chronicled with due exactitude; and 
when the family sat down that day to dinner, it was with the 
comfortable consciousness that they were resting on other peo- 
ple’s chairs, and dining off other people’s table, plates, and 
dishes. 

Mrs. Joneson’s usually placid face began soon to wear an amx- 
ious, care-worn expression ; anl Lucy, her daughter, grew sud- 
denly, from a light-hearted, laughing girl, into a quiet, serious wo- 
man. But this was only in each other’s company; for when at 
evening the husband and father came wearied and feeble from his 
counting-house, the smiles of wife and daughter were bright as 
ever to welcome him ; and the ruined merchant, clasping them to 
his heart, murmured to himself: ‘I have lost a fortane, but I 
have still great wealth left, of which none can deprive me.”’ 

Nearly a week passed, and the merchant’s wife, it could be no- 
ticed, grew thinner; and Lucy Joneson lost the rose from her 
cheek. At length Monday arrived—the day when they should, 
indeed, have no part in their present home; when the hammer 
of the auctioneer would mingle with the striving voices of pur- 
chasers, eager to scatter and separate forever all these household 
and familiar objects of her love. And not with sympathy or pity 
came the Cranes and the Bridles to the sheriff's sale, to disputo 
for articles of vertu, and contest the possession of rare paintings 
aad works of art. It was more tith the cruel satisfaction of sel- 
fish natures, delighting in the misfortunes of those whose virtues 
they are forced to respect, but know not how to emulate. And 
yet the Junonic Mrs. Crane, and the spirituelle Miss Bridle were 
loud in their condolence, as they purchased a beautiful vase and a 
magnificent mirror at precisely one third of the real worth ; they 
were loud in their condolence, although, as Mrs. Crane observed, 
and Miss Bridle echoed,—“ If people will be- extravagant, why— 
they’ve nobody to blame but themselves.” 

The sale was at last over. The various lots and pieces of su- 
perb furniture were marked and ticketed with the names of their 
respective purchasers. Rolls of carpets, and piles of tables, and 
groups of chairs, occupied the large dining-room, where the auc- 
tioneer had expatiated upon their merits and sacrifice. The chande- 
lier’s pendants were wrapped in tissue paper, and the mirrors de- 
posited between thin boards. Everything about the house denoted 
the fact that Mr. Jonegon’s establishment was “ broken up.” 

But no one who might have looked in upon the little group, 
surrounding the tea table upon the evening of that eventfal day, 
would have suspected from the demeanor of Mr. Joneson, and his 
wife and daughter, that they had parted with all their worldly 
goods, and that the merchant was, at this moment, as poor as 
when, twenty-five years before, he had entered the city, with the 
dust of long travel upon his homespun clothes, and his entire 
wardrobe contained in a bundle strapped to his back. I say no 
one would have suspected tnis from t1xe appearance of the little 
group around the tea table; for the’ benevolent and intelligent 
face of the merchant was radiant with good humor; thé calm and 
lady-like features of his wife were lit by a sweet smile ; atid the 
countenance of Lucy wore a gayety that was the reflex of her 
guileless heart. 

“‘T am a poor man, my dear wife,” said Mark Joneson ; “ but, 
thank God, I owe not one cent in the world ; the sale of all I pos- 
sessed has happily satisfied every claim.” 

“0, how thankful, indeed, should we be, Mark,” returned the 
high-minded woman, taking her husband's hand, and gazing into 
his face with a look that rewarded him for all he had ‘suffered ; 
“you have wronged no one through your misfortanes, and you 
are still, as ever, Mark Joneson.” 

“* How could I be otherwise than strictly just with you for my 
adviser?” said Joneson, affectionately pressing his wife’s hand. 
“ And with you, and this dear child,” continued he, bending down 
to kiss his daughter’s forehead, “‘I am as traly rich as ever.” 

“ You are my own dear father,” cried Lucy, bursting into tears, 
through which her bright smile still gleamed like sunshine. * “ I 
would rather be thus poor than to have all the wealth of the 
world.” 

“ But we may yet regain, my Lucy, if not our former wealth, 
at least enough to enjoy the comforts to which we have been ac- 
customed. I have already effected an arrangement with my cred- 
itors to advance me goods and means to commence business again, 
and the experience I have bought is worth half my fortune. Trust 
me, we shall yet retriéve ourselngs, I begin life once more, and 
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must ask both of you to assist me in retrenchment and economy. 
We may not have luxuries now, Lucy, but, with the blessing of 
Heaven, we shall not want for comforts. And now, my child, 
read me a chapter from that Book wherein all may look for con- 
solation in sorrow, and encouragement in all good works.” 

Lucy, while the last domestic of the house removed the cloth 
and tea equipage, drew out a little stand from its corner, and, 
shading the astral lamp, spread the Holy Bible open before her, 
and began reading aloud, in a musical voice, the words of hope 
and peace that gleam forever upon that blessed page. Mark 
Joneson sat in his easy chair, with his head bent back, while his 
quiet wife occupied a seat beside him, holding still within her 
own ‘the merchant’s hand. All was calm and peaceful in that 
apartment, while the low tones of the young girl’s voice fell softly 
upon the ears of the listeners. 

It was a scene well calculated to shame the hollow sympathy of 
such false and meretricious natures as Mrs. Crane and her maiden 
friend, Bridle. Perhaps, indeed, had they witnessed it, they might 
have learned of how little moment was such friendship as they 
could offer to hearts so rich in mutual love as these. And, per- 
haps, too, they might have collected, in viewing such a sight, an 
abundance of material for scandalizing the hypocrisy of the world ; 
for never will the Cranes and Bridles of society allow the exis- 
tence of such a quality as true piety or happy humility. 

‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven !” fell from the lips of Lucy, as she repeated the glorious 
enumeration of the beatitudes. And, at the same moment, a 
startled exclamation from Mrs. Joneson, and the hurried ejacula- 
tion of “ Husband !” caused her to glance anxiously toward her 
parents. 

Mark Joneson’s head was still leaning back, his hand clasped 
tightly in that of his wife, who gazed with an alarmed look into 
his face. The merchant’s eyes were closed, but the smile still 
hovered upon his lip. 

“* Husband !—dear Mark !—are you asleep? What ails you ?” 
cried the wife, now pressing her hand upon Joneson’s forehead, 
from which a thick, beady sweat had suddenly started. 

‘* Father !— dear father !” exclaimed Lucy, flying to the arm- 
chair and kneeling beside the merchant. ‘‘ Good heaven, mother, 
how cold my father’s hands are !” 

And those hands grew colder, and the brain more chill and 
rigid, with the thin, gray hair falling motionlessly over it. No 
answering pressure of her husband’s lips returned the wife’s con- 
vulsive kiss ; no pulsation of the heart answered the daughter’s 
wild euibrace—Mark Joneson was dead. 

Calmly, as a child falls asleep, had the merchant’s spirit passed 
away, even while the beautiful promise of Scripture fell softly on 
his ear. That terrible and sudden stroke, which shatters at once 
the citadel of life, had stricken the strong man silently to the 
grave ; and the widow and orptan, destitute and desolate, knelt, 
sobbing together, with their hopes broken, and their hearts bowed 
in uttermost affliction. 

The physician, who was speedily summoned, pronounced the 
death to have proceeded from disease of the heart. The funeral 
took place ; the purchased furniture was removed; and, at last, 
the widow and her child departed from their own happy home. 
Strangers occupied the apartments ; new faces appeared at the 
windows ; and the family of Mark Joneson, the ruined merchant, 
were no longer known among the wealthy and gay of their former 
acquaintances. Mrs. Crane and Miss Bridle mentioned their 
names no longer, and, in the fashionable world, they were as if 
they had never been. 


ACT III. 


Nearly a year after the event chronicled in the last scene and 
act,a young man dismounted at the door*of an old-fashioned 
family mansion, in one of the loveliest districts of Virginia, and 
was immediately almost thrown from his equilibrium by a sudden 
embrace which he received from another gentleman, of apparently 
his own age, who, rushing out of the house, grasped the stran- 
ger's hand, and cried in a loud, hearty voice : 

“ God bless you, my boy !—how are you ?” 

“Upon my word, Harry, you intend to give me a real Virginia 
welcome,” said the other, warmly returning the friendly greeting. 
“ That shake of the hand is one of the old-fashioned sort.” 

“Frank, my dear fellow, I’m rejoiced to see you. I heard of 
your return from Europe and knew you would keep your promise, 
made somewhere near the Hartz Mountains, I believe, was it not?” 

“On the Brocken itself, Harry ; do you not recollect where we 
parted, like wandering knight errants, each in search of adven- 
tures. My quest, however, has been, I confess, extremely barren.” 

“ And I, like the pilgrim who sought a shadowy happiness 
through all the climes of the world, have at last come home” to 
find the substance itself, hiding very demurely among these-old 
ancestral oaks.” 

“ You do not, surely, mean that you are married ?” 

“ Not yet; but I hope you have come in time for the ceremony. 
I am not married, but I am on the eve of—” 

Marrying—” 

“ No, proposing !—and to a perfect miracle of maidenly propri- 
ety. I tremble at the thought.” 

“Faith, Harry, you speak in riddles. Certainly, you are the 
last man to tremble in a lady’s presence. But where is this para- 
gon of whom youspeak? She must, indeed, be a miracle of wo. 
mankind to have captured the heart of my volatile, proud Harry 
Danville, who has avowed a thousand times that—’’ 

“ Stop, Frank, ‘an’ you love me ;’ array not my youthful fol- 
lies against me in retribution ” 

“ But who is this Circe ? Doubtless the beauty of some neigh- 
boring plantation, with any amount of bullion and broad acres to 
enhance her attractions.” 


“Not a bit of it; she is as poor as a sister of charity,” 

“ Then she must inherit the blood of Pocahontas, which is the 
sangre azul of your Virginians.” 

“On the contrary, she is one of your plebeian northern families, 
who derive their blood from Adam and their nobility from Heaven. 
To be plain, Frank, she’s a little hazeleyed governess here, in 
father’s family, the pet of all the children, and the pride of a quiet 
old mother, who holds the station of my father’s housekeeper.” 

“ And you intend to marry her, Harry ?” 

“T intend to propose. But hang me if I know whether she’ll 
accept me. For six months I have been madly in love with her, 
and yet I’ve not received a dozen smiles ; and she persists in call- 
ing me Mr. Danville, though I assured her I delighted in the 
simple name of ‘ Harry.’ ”’ 

“To my mind, Harry, your young governess is a very sensible 
woman, and properly discreet. ‘“ But pray, how have you con- 
trived to fall in love in the space of six months?” 

“ Zounds ! I fell in love the day I returned home and caught a 
glimpse of her, walking with her mother—a good sort of an old 
lady, but very distant and reserved. If it had not been for this 
mother, I should, no doubt, have succeeded im a capital plan I had 
arranged.” 

“« What was that, Harry ?” 

“ Eloping with the daughter, and marrying her in spite of her 
teeth ; but I never had an opportunity of proposing it.” 

“Unfortunate Harry! But who are these mysterious ladies ? 
I must’see them.” 

“ You shall. But who they are I don’t know and don’t care. 
Father knew their family, and has a great respect for the old lady, 
and—but, egad, Frank, I have an idea!” 

“ Well, my dear fellow, out with it.” 

“‘ You shall be my mediator in this affair. I confess, Frank, I 
am a coward in the matter, and can no more make up my mind 
to pop the question to this little governess, than I could to—hang 
it, I could do anything first!” 

“ Well, what’s your idea ?” 

“ You shall be my pilot, guide, proxy, in popping the question. 
You shall prove your friendship by courting her for me, and get- 
ting her consent to marry. You’ll thus save your friend’s mod- 
esty, and, perhaps, his life.” 

‘I see, Harry, you are the same rattle-pate as of old. But, my 
dear fellow, you must show me this paragon, and then we’ll see 
what’s to be done.” 

“ And I may count on you ?”’ 

O, of course.” 

“ Come along, then, my dear Frank ; I’ll make my father ac- 
quainted with your arrival, and then we’ll lay siege to the gov- 
erness and her mamma. Come along, Frank.” 

So saying, the young Virginian led his friend to the library, 
and presented him, with all due form, to his father, a portly old 
gentleman, who “lived at home at ease,” and, consequently, grew 
fat and owned to the gout. He welcomed the young man with 
true hospitality, and immediately made over to his free use the 
house, servants, horses, dogs, guns, fishing-tackle, and all things 
appurtenant to enjoyment on a southern plantation. 

“ And now, my dear Frank, let us seek the ladies,” said Harry 
Danville, taking his friend’s arm and hurrying from the library. 
They passed along the wide hall, garnished with portraits of cav- 
aliers in ruffles, and ladies in stomachers, and drew near a room, 
from which the sound of youthful voices arose in musical jargon. 

“ That is the school-room,” said the young Virginian; “and 
there our little governess is beating French grammar into the dull 
brains of my incerrigible brothers and sisters, of tender years and 
tough voices. Come, let us enter.” 

The group presented to the eyes of the stranger-guest, as he 
crossed the threshold of the school-room, was one which Rubens 
would have delighted to transfer to canvass. Near the window, 
through which the soft light, mellowed by its passage among the 
leaves of a tall shade-tree, fell upon her mild forehead, sat a wo- 
man of about forty-six years, whose countenance bore the marks 
of chastened sorrow She was intently engaged upon a lace 
frame, while a little girl of ten was watching her fingers as they 
plied the bodkin. Opposite to her sat the young governess, with 
a perplexed expression upon her perfectly charming face, as she 
strove to impress upon the memories of a boy and girl at her 
knee the necessity of the article and adjective agreeing with the 
substantive, and changing, like a harlequin, to suit all characters. 
She looked up as the two visitors passed the threshold. 

Harry Danville was, at. that moment, studying the face of his 
friend Frank, in order to see what impression a first view of ‘the 
little governess ” would make upon that young gentleman. And 
we may fancy the Virginian’s astonishment, when his companion, 
hastily disengaging his arm, stood, for a moment, as if spell-bound 
upon the floor, and then, with one bound, reached the side of the 
governess, and caugi.t her in his arms, while she incontinently 
fainted right away ; and the old lady, letting fall her lace-work, 
clasped her hands together, and started from the chair. 

It was a scene calculated to make an excellent tableau for the 
close of a comedy’s third act. Harry Danville knew not whether 
to rush from the door, or jump out of the window. He saw that 


something had happened ; but there was a confusion in his brain | 


that prevented him from knowing exactly what it was. Under 
the circumstances, however, he fancicd a walk would exhilarate 
him, and. so, turning about, he quickly found himself outside.the 
house, and measuring the piazza with the most military quick- 
step imaginable. . 
ACT IV. 

“T can’t woo the little governess for you, Harry,” said the 
voice of Frank Weldon, as that gentleman suddenly 
upon the piazza, and locked his arm in that of his friend. 


“ Zounds, sir! what do you mean by this conduct ?” exclaimed 
Harry, growing alarmingly red in the face. 

“T want her myself!” 

“ You !—and by what right do you—” 

“By a prior right, my dear Harry; that you will presently 
acknowledge. Three years ago 1 wooed her for myself, and, 
though unconscious of her having returned my affection, I have 
worn her image in my heart ever since. Through the long period 
of my absence in Europe, I cheri: hed the hope that 1 might find 
her on my return still unmarried, and, perhaps, disposed to re- 
ceive my addresses.” 

“ By Heaven! Frank, you dispose of my intended in a most 
summarv manner. You were old lovers, then ?” 

“She was the daughter of an affluent merchant, who, ruined 
by speculations, died a year since, leaving his wife and daughter 
in poverty. This I learned since my return, from my Aunt Wey- 
mouth, and also that the unfortunate widow had retired with her 
daughter from their native city. Thank Heaven! Harry, your 
kind invitation drew me hither to find her whom I have deeply 
loved so long.” 

“ Egad, Frank Weldon, you talk very coolly. And so, I sup- 
pose, I must thank Heaven for having given me a friend to steal 
away my intended wife. But how do you know she loves you 
now? But, perhaps, my choice is as good as yours still.” 

“ Unfortunately, Harry—” 

“ Zounds ! you don’t mean that—” 

She loves me!” 


“ And, no doubt, you have—” 

“ve proposed to the lady, and her mother besides.” 

“« And she has accepted you. So much for courting by proxy! 
Hang me, if 1’1l ever engage a friend to do my business again !”” 

“Stop, Harry, she has not accepted. She, and her mother, 
likewise, have rejected me !”” 


Zounds !”” 
“‘ It’s too true ; and, though I clearly perceive and must respect 
their motives, I am not the less overwhelmed with sorrow. he 


mother is, in spite of her altered fortunes, a high-spirited woman, 
and she will not consent that Lucy shall marry, in her poverty, 
one who was scarce admitted as a lover in her days of fortune.” 

“‘ She’s a foolish, old—” 

“ Stop, Harry ; I respect—I must respect the motives of these 
amiable ladies, knowing, as they do, the prejudices of many of 
my wealthy relations. But I hope yet to conquer their objections.” 

“ Egad, you shall! I'll a to heal the breach in my 
heart by contriving to unite yours with the little Lucy’s. Faith, 
I'll be your proxy, and serve yous more faithfully than you did me.” 

“What do you mean, Ha 

“ What I say; I'll be your mediator. Hang me, if I don’t feel 
as courageous as a lion. I could pop the question for you, Frank, 
as easily as I could wing a partridge ; and Ill do it, my boy!” 

“* Harry, you are the same noble, generous fellow—” 

“And you’re a false friend, you scamp! But I’ll be revenged 
on you! And now come with me to the library, and we’ll talk the 
matter over with my venerable father.” 

I know not what infiuence the co-operation of the old gentle- 
man, and the intercession of Harry Danville, might have had in 
the matter ; but that very evening, Frank Weldon and “ the little 
governess” might have been seen walking arm-in-arm beneath 
the “old ancestral oaks,” with as happy countenances, and as 
low, soft whispers, as ever denoted a brace of united lovers. And, 
just within the drawing-room, engaged at a game of piquet, sat 
Harry’s father and the mother of Lucy, ever and anon glancing 
out of the window at the two young people wandering up and 
down the moonlit walks. 


ACT V. 

It was a month after this that Mrs. Louisa Weymouth sat again 
in her drawing-room in company with the two ladies who figured 
in our first act. They had just entered, and Mrs. Mary Crane had 
just begun to intimate a desire to speak with her dear friend, Lou- 
isa, on a subject that had given her great uneasiness. 

“ And, pray, what is it ?” asked Mrs. Weymouth, quietly. 

“Tt is a very delicate matter, Louisa; but, as a friend, you 
know, I cannot refrain from doing my duty. 

“ Of course not,” remarked Miss Bridle, with an approving 
smile upon her friend. 

“I shall be much indebted to you, if you will at once acquaint 
me with the cause of your uneasiness,” said Mrs. Weymouth. 

“ Well, Louisa, you must not take it ill of me, but, really, the 
— of your nephew, Mr. Weldon, since his return from Eu- 

, has become the talk of all your friends.” 

‘7 rfect scandal,” exclaimed Miss Bridle. 

“Indeed, ladies, you alarm me. What has Frank been doing ?” 

“ Astonishing you shou!d not have remarked it, my dear Lou- 
isa. But you are so unsuspecting. Why, every one knows that 
your nephew passes nearly al! his time with tLat Lucy Joneson, 
and her mother, at cheir house.” 

“ Yes,” corroborated Miss Bridle ; “and he has been seen enter- 
ing that ‘house at all hours of the day, and, perbaps, night.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. Weymouth. 

“ Too true,” continued Mrs. Crane ; “and I thought it my duty 
to lose no time in telling you. Everybody knows that old Jone- 
son left nothing, and yet Lucy dresses as richly as ever.’ 

“ And strange stories are told about the absence of that person, 
you know ; she was Not seen in the city for several months. De- 
pend upon it, something is wrong,” said Miss Bridle. 

“ You astonish and grieve me,” said Mrs. Weymouth. “ You 
tell me that my nephew is almost constantly at the house of Mrs. 
Joneson ?” 

“ It is too true,” replied Mrs. Crane. 

“ Indeed it is,”” murmured Miss Bridle. 

“ But, ladies, there is one circumstance of which you are both 
ignorant, and which it is proper for you to know,” said Mrs. Wey- 
mouth, with a peculiar smile. ‘‘ My nephew, Frank, while absent 
in the South, was married.” 

“ Married !” exclaimed Crane. 

‘* Married !” echoed Bridle. 

“ And here he comes, with his wife,” continued Mrs. Weymouth, 
as the-parlor door opened, and Mr. Frank Weldon entered, with a 
lady leaning upon bis arm. It was the merchant’s orphan, “the 
little governess,’’—Lucy Joneson. 

“ And now, I trust, ladies, yon are satisfied.” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Mrs. Crane, growing a bright scarlet as 
she hastily seized her parasol. 

“ O, of course,” assented Miss Bridle, following her friend, with 
alacrity from the room. And I have it from the best authority 
(Miss Cynthia Tart is nad that neither of the two in- 
teresting visitors ever made another “ call’ upon the “ unaccount- 
able” Mrs. Weymouth. 
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a college classmate, now a lawyer, to me the 
other day, “ How is it that the advocate at the bar, how- 


anything is termed particularly dull, it is called ‘as dull 
as a sermon?’ it was replied, that “the old Dart- 
mouth text-books on rhetoric that we used to study ex- 
plains the whole. The advocate at the bar speaks on a 
subject of present interest ; on one that pertains to this 
life; on one that excites human passion, and that is tan- 
gible and sensible ; on one that is immediately to be de- 
cided. The preacher, on the contrary, has for his 
themes those on which men naturally do not feel much, 
or think much. They ain much to an unseen 
world. The preacher tells his hearers of their faults. 
He requires of them benevolence, self-denial, humility, 

ience, deadness to the world; in a word, holiness, 
virtues and that men generally are not much in 
love with. The preacher, too, refers his audience to the 
decisions of a future, and not a present judgment.” 
The advocate at the bar speaks on a subject on which 
there usually has been much excitement and discussion ; 
upon which large present and worldly interests are at 
stake. He speaks not twice, thrice or four times a week 
week afver week through the year, but only when an im- 
portant case arises to call his powers, and the cases 
ou which he addresses the court and jury are so unlike, 
as to call up the discussion of new principles, and to 
awaken all his oratorical powers. The pulpit orator 
has usually to address men who have been interested 
and excited on other things than those upon which he 
addresses them for the previous six days; upon themes 
that give them no light, as to their loss or gain of an 
earthly estate, or upon the investments that will be the 
most profitable safest for the next six months. He 
addresses them not occasionally, but several times a 
week, und upon the same subject—Christianity. It has 
been accounted a great marvel, that a gifted temperance 
orator has been able to inter- ; 


est a Boston audience two 
hand-ed times in the course 
of a few How mach 
more wonderful, that the pul- 
‘pit orator has so often been 
able w address a Boston au- 


year, and upon one subject, 
religion, and this for succes- 


done this for thirteen years, 
besides the performance of 
other duties that would have 
iven two other common men 
fall occupation for the whole 
time. Rev. Otis A. Skinner 
was born in Royalton, Vt., 
in the vear 1807. We learn 
little of his boyhood and early 
education. ecording to the 
custom that prevailed a half 
century ago, he studied theol- 
ogy privately. His teacher 
was Rev. Samuel C. Love- 
land, of his native State, a 
very superior scholar. At 
the early age of twenty years 
he commenced preaching. It 
is seldom that one enters the 
pulpit at so early an age. 
Hdward Everett was settled 
over Brattle Street Church at 
nineteen years. The first 
lar settlement of Mr. 
Skinner was in Woburn, from 
which place he removed to 
the city of Baltimore. Dur- 
ing his five years’ settlement 
there, he edited a paper, the 
Southern Pioneer, and had a 
long written discussion with 
R+v. Joseph McRee, an able 
controversial writer, on Uni- 
versalism. After an accept- 
able ministry in Ba!timore, 
he returned to Massachusetts, 
and preached for about a year 
in Haverhill. !n January, 
1837, he was settled over the 
society that he now has 
of, then worshippingin Boy 
ton Hall. @ parish was 
then in its infancy; but under 
his care it has come to be one - 
of the largest in our city. It 
was just two years from the 
time of his 
the co! jon remo to 
a in War- 
ren Street. The building is 
of brick, of good size, and 
makes a very good appear- 
ance, externally and inter- 
tially. It will seat about one 
thousand Besides the 
main building, with gallery 
all around, there is a large 
vestry, with fine accomm: 
tions for the Sabbath School, 
and for the conference that ‘is 
held twice a week. The Sab- 
bath School embraces three 
hundred scholars, and about 
sixty teachers. The library 
connected with it contains 
over twelve hundred volumes. 
The pastor takes much inter- 
est in this school, and visits 


PORTRAIT OF REV. OTIS A. SKINNER. 
{From a Daguerreotype, by Sourswortn & Hawes.] 
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There are connected with Mr. Skin- 
ner’s church, two hundred members, that colptante the 
Lord’s Supper e month. The congregations large 
on the Sabbath, and in it are found some.of. ee 
agreeable families of the ronthern section of 

The church is furnished with a good n, that is ac- 
companied with a full choir of singers r 


at 
course excellent music. Mr. Skinner has 


his society from the first, with the exception Of three” 
yun, Co aes of the Orchard Street Church 
n the wy be New York, where he was the successor of” 
Rev. Dr. Sawyer. He found in New York a very strong 
and kind parish, and fulfilled a successful and agreeable 
ministry. After he had been there a year, he was invited 
to return—an unusual occurrence—to the parish he had 
just left. This invitation he declined, but a 
second one that was proffered to him at the end of about 
three years. During this time, Rev. J. 8 Dennis, now 
of Lowell, had ch of the Warren Street Charch as 
pastor. While in New York, he was one of the editors 
of the Christian Messenger, of that city. He also edited 
the Universalist Miscellany, a monthly magazine, for six 
ner Added to his labors as an editor, Mr. Skinner 
as beeri quite an author. He has published # volume 
of doctrinal sermons, and another, controversial; also a 
volume on Universalism, illustrated and defended, and 
one on the Knapp excitement, in the form of letters. 
Added to these, may be mentioned his Prayer Book. and 
his Letters to Parents. He has, moreover, published 
numerous sermons in a pamphlet form, and has written 
much for the Quarterly and Universalist Review. - His 
friend and parishioner, Mr. A. Tompkins, has published 
the most of his works. Mr. Skinner has toiled in an- 
other field quite distinct from any already mentioned, 
where s has been miraculous. Ip five 
years, ecturing in various la towns, north 
south, and west, he has we are 
$100,000, to endow a college for his denomination, in 
Ss erection in Medford. This college is likely to 
one of the best endowed in the United States, Its 
site cannot be surpassed for beauty, and the retirement 
so congenial to the student. the students are to 
board in families, as they always should. We afe not 
done with Mr. Skinner's works, as they are spread be- 
foreus. For many years he has served on the Grammar 
School Committee, of Boston ; has preached numerous 
charity sermons ; has labored much for the , as an 
officer of the Boston Provident Society, otherwise, 
and has been acti 


FIFTH UNTVERSALIST CHURCH, WARREN 


STREET, 


BOSTON, 


in the cause of temperauce. 
Among the discourses of the 
clergyman before us, thathave 
been published, is one oh the 
death of Daniel. Webster: » 
It seems to us, that it ie one 
of the most able di+courses 
that have been printéed on this 
fruitful subject. Mr. Skinwer 
is too much of a man-not'to 
His text was in Isaiah, chap. 
3: Ist, 24 and 3d verses. A 
few sentences of his introdue- 
tion will give to our readers - 
an idea of the strength and 
clearness of the author’s style : 
— “Some speak as though 


professions. Sueh, however, 
is by no means the fact. Isa- 
iah, in his enumeration Of 
great men, mentions the man 
of war, the jndge, andthe 
prophet, and the prudent, and 
the honorable man, the an- 
cient, the craftsman, the coun- 
sellor, and the cloquent_ora- 
tor. We read, in substance, 
the same in other portions of 
thesacred volume. It speaks 
of mighty men of valor, 
mighty men of wealth, mighty 
men of war, : nd mighty men 
of power. Thus great men 
are not found exclusively in 
any one department of life. 
They | to all depart- 
ments, and in ‘all “greatness 
has its mission. A-gredt mer- 
chant is one of the, principal 
benefactors of a nation.. A 
great mechanic is also a bless- 
ing of equal importance. He 
ves labor to vast npatibers ; 
turns the raw material of 
a country into rich and useful 
articles, and he makés wealth 
abound where poverty? had its 
dismal home. Ita the same. 
with the mannfactneer and 
the farmer. These three, the 
mechanic, the manwfactorer, 
aud the farmer, havd izontrel 
of all the sources-of wenith ; 
and if ina 0 labors wepe to be 
discontintied, out prosperi 
would come to an Gant we 
have only space to afd, that 
from some acquaintance with 
Mr. Skintier, we judge him to 
be a man of uncommon pow- 
érs of mind; of noble im- 
alses, and of na- 
That are at- 
tached to‘him is not strange, 
from the interest he takes in 
them, and from his labors in- 
ces,ant in their behalf. In- 
deed, no one. can,come in. 
contact with Otis A. Skinner, 
however much he may differ 
him in religiows opiti- 
ion, without finding -¥uch in 
his mind, character.and per- 
sonal appearance, both oth to ad- 
mite and esteem. 
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he may speak, has crowds to hear 
: is never troubkd with either sleepy or 
ile the preacher often has a thin audience, 
hearers, ted? How is it that if y 
4 and one so listless and uninteres 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
“ Life in. the Woantsins of the Maronites.” by Hswar 

“ The Pro Dream,” by Rev. Henry Bacon. 

“The Jew Brokér of Damascus,” by Dr. Jerome V. C  caaees 

“Letters from Egypt,” No. 2, by Rev. F. W. Hottanp. 

“a verses by Gao. W. Dewey. 

The nes D Wixiys. 

Hope for the Best verses y Exvizapera A. Bun. 
“ Btanzas,” by Lieat. E Contiss Hine. 
ENTHUSIASTIC ARTIST. 

Mr. Parris, an English painter, is now engaged in the restora- 
tion of the frescoe, by Sir James Thornhill, which ornaments the 
cupola of St. Paul’s, and which represent, in eight panels, scenes 
taken from the life of St. Paul. One day, in order to judge of the 
effect of his painting, Sir James, entirely absorbed in his art, and 
forgeiful of his position, walked backward step by step to! the 
very edge of the scaffolding; one step more, and he would have 
fallen from the height of two hundred feet upon the pavement of 
the church below. Fortunately a friend who was with him saw 
the danger. Instead of calling him, or going to him, he seized a 
brush, and made a motion, as if about to draw a streak across the 
picture. At this, Sir James aguang upon his friend and was saved. 


. 


A LITTLE FABLE. 

The sword of the warrior was taken down to brighten; it had 
not been long out of use. The rust was rubbed off, but there were 
spots that would not go—they were of blood. It was on the table, 
near the pen of the secretary. The pen took advantage of the 
first breath of air to move a little further off. ‘‘ Thou art right,” 
said the sword, “I am a bad neighbor.” “TI fear thee not,” re- 
plied the pen, “I am more powerful than thou art, but I love not 
thy society.” ‘I exterminate,” said the sword. “ And I per- 
petuate,” answered the pen. ‘‘ Where are thy victories, if I re- 
cord'them not? Even where thou, thyself, shall one day be—in 
the Lake of Oblivion.” 


+ 
+ > 


Freaks or Fortons.—Mr. John Remington, inventor of the 
Remington Bridge, died recently in Galveston, Texas. He erected 
a model of his bridge in the Zoological Gardens, London, where, 
at one time, he was so poor, that he slept in a cage formerly 
oceupied by the bear. 


A vance Business —Taylor’s great restaurant, in New York, 
cost over half a million of dollars. It will accommodate eight 
hundred persons ; the daily expenses are $600, and the average 
receipts, $900 per day. 


+ > 


Gizason’s PrcroriaL— Continues ita welcome weekly virits, ladened with the 
choicest pictoria) en, bellishments. and well written mi cellaneous and descrip- 


tive matter not a valuable literary pe’ ‘al but also an 
work witout a parallel in this country.— , Cadiz, Ohio. 
SPLINTERS, 
++++ Miss Davenport is fast claiming rank with the first dra- 
matic artists of the present times. She is admirable in her role. 


.-+. Sullien and his unequalled orchestra make more out of 
Yankee Doodle, than we ever realized of it before ,\hearing them, 
+++»: Boston Museum has been improved and beautified, 
externally and internally. Enterprise and success. go hand in hand. 
-"Park Benjamin very pithily says, that we are the slaves of 
two bilge King Caucus and King Convention. 
.«The.new opera house in New York is not yet roofed ; but 
the walls, which ae of brick, are nearly finished. 
A private letter from San Francisco states, that an expedi- 
tion for taking forcible possession of Sonora is alseady organized. 
-+«« The number of persons annually killed in the United 
States by explosions of burning fluid is computed to be about 250. 
“The newspapers of Mexico are not allowed to publish any 
political mews whatever. Liberal country that. 
++«mThe,d0th of May, 1854, is the day fixed upon by the 
Millerites for the destraction of the world, 


. The entire square opposite Hudson’s hotel, in Milledge, : 
ville, Sons, was lately burnt, leaving but a few stores in town. | 


+++.) The comet has got ahead of the sun, and an exchange: || 

says that it may be seen before sunrise in the eastward. 

. Madame Sontag’s concert in New York for the benefit of 
destitute orphans of seamen, realized $4000 for the. beneficiaries. 

- In the Cherokee marriage ceremony, the couple join hands | 
ovte runabag water, indicating that their lives are to mingle. 

. Mr. Thomas Clark, of Fredonia, N. Y., has raised this sea- 
ton frm one potato, seven eighths of a bushel of good porgtoes. 

- ‘The Bostonians talk of reclaiming ‘‘ Back Bay.” There 
are about 400 acres that can be made most desirable property. 

. The available means of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, |! 
amount to $130,000. This is creditable to its patrons.: 


. New Yerk is divided into two classes—those who keep, |! 


and those who inhabit hotels. So says a pithy observer. 
. Thousands of railroad hands have been discharged at the 


THE OLD WORLD, 

While this country is pursuing the even tenor of its way, in- 
creasing in wealth, power, and moral influence, the eastern half 
of this great globe is in a state of fermentation. Far away in the 
east, the barbarous natives of Japan are astounded, and somewhat 
enraged, to see the broad pennant of a Yankee commodore float- 
ing over their tabooed and hitherto inviolate waters. In China, 
his celestial majesty, Hien-foung, the son of heaven, brother of 
the moon, and cousin-german to the planet Jupiter, is peeping 
out of Pekin, with his “ invincible tigers,” shaking in their clamsy 
shoes, and trembling until their “ pig tails” are convulsed with 
emotion, prepared to fly with their household gods the moment 
that the usurper shows his flat nose at the outer gate. 

One cannot but hope, for chivalry’s sake, that the Tartar prince 
will not evacuate his capital without striking one gallant blow for 
the throne of his forefathers. We believe that the bamboo and 
rattan, applied vigorously in the rear, will yet bring out some 
sparks of valor from these “tiger;” for they will rush to the 
combat, displaying the most hideous faces on their shields, and 
making more hideous ones bebind them. In order to terrify the 
enemy, they will, undoubtedly, fly huge paper kites, in the shape 
of dragons with terrific tails ; they will rash madly forward, and 


Bengola lights! 

As for the Japanese, we think their sovereign, when he finds our 
commodore resolute to perform his enterprise, and force a way 
into his kingdom, will politely invite him to walk in and make 
himself at home. Perry, evidently, supposed his instructions, “ to 
open the ports,” as meaning to open his port-holes—and this is an 
interpretation which Yankee merchant captains and sailors will 
be very likely to applaud, for it is about time that the murder or 
imprisonment, in cages of American sailors wrecked on the coasts 
of Japan, should be put an end to or atoned for. We-think the 
affair will end amicably, however, and that, ten to one, the em- 
peror will compliment the expedition by presenting a bottle of 
Japan blacking to every warrant officer ! 

In the meantime the czar, as Thanksgiving time approaches, 
is preparing to help himself to a slice of Turkey, justifying the 
outrage, by declaring before the face of the world, that the old 
gobbler began the quarrel. Will England and France allow the 
insatiate gormand of the North to eat his dinner in peace? The 
French empire seems disposed to interfere in the matter, but John 
, Bull, after all his bluster, is disposed, according to appearances, 
to take a retrograde step, or, in other words, back out—at least we 
gather as much from the tone of our English exchange papers. 
But, whatever happeiis in the old world, this republic, fortunate 
in its isolation, cannot be shaken,by distant convulsions. So long 
as we are true to the principles‘our fathers bequeathed to us, true 
to ourselves, true to our destiny, “there’s no such word as fail !” 

AFRAID TO TRAVEL. 

A gentleman residing in Newburyport was summoned as a wit- 
ness to attend the court recently in session in Lawrence. Being 
_ summoned in the afternoon, he remarked, “If I am to go there 
to-morrow morning, I must start immediately.” On being in- 
formed that a train of cars would leave in the morning to arrive 
at Lawrence in season, he said he preferred to walk instead of. 
risking a ride in the cars; and he did actually walk to Lawrence, 
rather than incur the risk of the railroad. He never sails in boats 
or vessels ; and would not ride in the cars to Boston, or go to New 
York in a steamboat, if he could have the cities by doing so. 
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AMERICAN CASHMERE. 

The New York Herald acknowledges the reccipt of a quantity- 
of snow white cashmere wool, raised in South Carolina, by Dr. 
James K. Davis, from goats brought by him from Persia. Dr. 
Davis went out to Turkey some seven or eight years ago, on invi- 
tation of the sultan, to attempt the cultivation of cotton from the 
best seeds of the South. He failed in the trial, but he brought 
home some beautiful Persian goats, which produce the Cashmere 
wool, and from them he is raising up a flock of goats, that prom- 
ise to be a valuable addition to our domestic stock, and may make 
his return voyage more profitable than his outward one was. 


Mvumm™ies.—Mr. Buckingham thinks the catacombs of Egypt 
contain more human bodies than there are people now living on 
the globe. They are taken from the catacombs to be exported, 
and to be used for fuel. ‘The finest are exported whole as objects 
of curiosity for museums. Certain parts, as the inside of a head 
‘ and chest, are sold as a drug, and the back-bone is ground into a 
| powder, which is highly prized by artists, 


Eurorean Arrarrs.—The ‘Turkish question still remains un- 
' settled, and both the sultan and the czar are in a belligerent atti- 
‘tude. It.is getting too late in the season to commence an active 
campaign, and before next spring there is a good chanen:qf the 
\ aeons in dispute being amicably settled. 


+ > 


, house has, we are pleased to learn, met with the high degree 
' of success this season, thus far, which its liberal management 
| merits. 


+ > 


EXPRESstvE. —In speaking of Kosta’s liberation, Rey. Mr. | 
Chapin, of New York, said Freedom looked straight the | 


| face of im impudence through forty muzzles.” 


Tueatricat —Mr. Devéupert, the young American acteg, has 
carried the London stage by storm; and the press universally 


perish for their prince, amid the explosion of thousands of bunches |, 
of fire-crackers, and a lavish expenditure of Roman candles and | 


Howarp Arnen2zum.— This popular and well-condacted | Per 


TUNNELING THE FALLS OF THE OHIO. 

The falls of the Ohio are attracting much attention at present 
from various quarters, as to the best plan for making them pas- 
sable for the immense trade and travel of the Great West. The 
directors of various railroads, building and in contemplation, are 
making their calculations, estimates and plans for connecting 
their roads with Louisville, and continuing them to both sides of 
the river. The idea of the “iron horse” and its train crossing the 
falls with the speed of light, and making the waters of the Ohio 
as easy of passage as the plains of Indiana, is a grand one, which 
could not be too quickly consummated. A tunnel made of cast- 
iron cylinders, fifteen feet in diameter, is proposed—a good plan. 
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Escare or a Nuy.—Great sensation has been caused in Gali- 
cia, Spain, by what is considered a great crime by devout Catho- 
lics—the flight of a nun from a convent at Compostello. A nun 
in the Carmelite convent of that place let herself down from a 
cell, by means of napkins sewn together, and formed into a cord. 
She is only twenty-two years of age, belongs to one of the most 
distinguished families of Galicia, and is remarkable for beauty 
and talents. We congratulate her, and hope she will get a good 
husband. 


+4 > 
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Service or Sitver.—The fine service of silver, which we 
lately gave in our pages, the present of a host of appreciating 
friends, to Dr. D. K. Hitchcock, of this city, we observe took a 
medal at the Mechanics’ Fair, of Boston, for excellence and 
beauty of workmanship. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Elias L. Lunt, of Derby Line, Vt., to 
Miss Mary A. Adams. 

By Kev. Mr. Bourne, Mr. Phillips to Rossiter. 

By Rev. Mr. Mason Mr. Walter Tresilian, of Manchester, N. H., to Miss 
Elizabeth M. Downing 

By Rev Mr. Streeter Mr. Edward H. *etchell to Miss Sophia E Foster; Mr. 
Warren 8. Marden to Miss +Jjetha Question. 

By Rev. Mr. Worcester, Hon. Luther S. Cushing to Miss Elizabeth Dutton, 
daughter of Vm. Cooper, Esq., of Jooper, Me. 

By Rev. Mr Smithett. “Mr. James Gray to Mise Mary most, 

By Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. I. F Dobson to Miss Clara B. Shattuck. 

At Newton Corner. by Rev. Mr smith, Mr. Albert Phipps, of Newtonville, 
to Mrs. Nancy R. Danforth, of Worcester. 

At West Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Henry Hills to Miss Ann Eliza 
Crane, both of West Cambridge 

At Woburn by Rev. Mr Vairchild. Mr. Wiliam F. Taylor to Miss Laura F. 
McKeen. 

At Salem. by Rev. Mr. Carlton Mr. Sammuel Ayres to Mies Mary C Spiller. 

At [aunton, by Rev. Mr. Maltby. Mr. albert P. (xonard, of Dighton, to 
Miss Joanna A. Bushee. 

At Providence R I.,.by Rev. Mr. Cook. Edward A. Reed, Esq., ef Waldo- 
boro’, to Miss Bertha 8. Arnold, of Calais. 


DEATHS. 


In this city. Mr. Emery Goss. 40; Mrs. Martha Ann. daughter of the late 
' John W. Abbott, of Portemouth, N. H.; Eugene A. Metcalf 17: Mr Archi- 
bald Brown, 44. Mary E. Flint, 23; Ella Jane. second daughter of John W. 
= Maria Lord, aged 4 years, 1 month, and 28 days; (North Star, Danville, 

please copy 

At Roxbury. Mrs. Ann R App'eton wife of Charles Appleton, 50. 

At Charlestown Maiilda Parkhill, 18. 

At East Cambridge, Mre. Mary Rebeca wife of . Henry Smith. 32. 

At Dorehester, Mrs, Lydia B. wife of Edward H. Eldredge. Eeq., 21. 

At Swampscott, Mr. Joseph Warren Blany. 23 years 4 — 

At Newton. Louisa Sewall, wife of Charles C. Hubbard. Es 

At Salem, William Webb, 20; Mrs. Sarah E. Clifford, 19 Fete @ibenthe. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Thomas Perkine, 80. 

At Attleborough. Mr Joseph Field. 81. 

At Berlin, Captain William Barves, 8) years 6 months. 

At Nantucket Captain Barzillai Coffin +y years 9 months. 

At Newark, N.J , Rev Charles Hall, D. D., Secretary of the American Home 
Miseionary Society 

At Sunbury. Delaware Co, Ohio, Oliver Ellis Ticknor, son of the late Wm. 
Ticknor, ot Lebanon, N. H. 

At New Orleans Lewis Crowell, late master of barque Kilby. 27, a native of 
South Yarmouth 

At (ndianola, Texas, Lieut. George C. Barber, U. S. a. Lieut. B. had 
been but a few weeks married to the daughter of Major Babbi' 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF JOSEPHINE WILCUTT. 


BY C/ AOLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Ye have watched her day by day, 
With a thrilling sense of pain ; 

For we knew the rose upon her cheek 
Would never bloom again. 


The step, so weak and tremulous, 
Spoke volumes to the heart ; 

0, from the very first we knew 
The loved one must depart! 


It was hard that one so lovely 
Should so soon be called away ; 

But ever thus— earth's fairest flowers 
The soonest know decay 


And now where many a weary one 
Would gladly sink to rest, 

You have Jain your darling down to sleep, 
The green sod on her breast. 


And while at sorrow’s fountain, 
Your cup of grief you fill; 
There comes a gentle whisper, 
Peace! troubled soul, be still!” 


I will heal the broken spirit, 
I will soothe the aching heart; 
I will help thee bear thy burden, 
Until thou, too, shalt depart. 


And the fair young bud, now sheltered 
By my love, in paredise, 

Shall be thy guardian angel, 
Thy treasure in the skies. 


+ > 
+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 


No. I. 
BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


Moperw as well as ancient Egypt has a peculiar interest. A 
perfect contrast to all our European ideas, it lies handy to our 
European feet. No other part of Africa can be visited so com- 
fortably ; no other Part has anything like the treasures of art with 
which the Nile-valley rewards the intelligent “‘ Howadji.” No 
approachable city—certainly not Constantinople, not Jerusalem— 
startles one with such strange customs, transporting the visitor 
into the midst of the society of ages ago, giving him more than 
one authentic glimpse of the earliest social life, convincing him 
how childlike humanity then was. I do not wonder Harriet Mar- 
tineau found herself passing into dreamland continually, as she 
rode the Cairo-streets. A moment after landing at Alexandria, 
and you are in the midst of che Arabian Nights’ Entertainments— 
the spell of romance is cast over every object, the daily panorama 
of Arabian life seems a thing of enchantment. The camels are 
kneeling under piles of rich India stuffs, the latticed windows 
betray the quick movement of some female form, strange cries go 
up from the half-naked crowd, women of rank move by entirely 
hidden in a sort of balioon of silk, the stately Arab from the des- 
ert marches past with an Indian-like contempt of the effeminacy 
of civilization, the Sultan-looking Turk sweeps slowly along, the 
muscular Moor, the effeminate Persian, the wily Greek, the Abys- 
sinian eunuch, and the savage Copt mingle in the ever-shifting 
scene. 

Who can mistake the aroma of antiquity in all the modern 
usages of Egypt? You cannot enter a mosque unless your shoes 
are left at the door; you may wear a steeple-hat, if you like, but 
you must not have on even a slipper that has touched the profane 
ground. And, do we not find in the very earliest history that the 
servant of God was bidden to put the shoes off his feet before he 
approached the sacred presence? The custom you are compelled 
to observe in every Turkish house, every Matomedan place of 
prayer, belongs to the beginning of the human race, and carries 
one right back to Moses, and those who bathed their feet prepsra- 
tory to Divine communion before his time, as the Turk does 
everywhere to-day. 

One day, as Dr. Smith and myself were riding home from 
Pyramids, we encountered a “weeping and wailing,” whic 
daguerreotvped the primitive manners of ancient Israel. A pil- 
grim had died oa his way to Mecca, and here were his wife and 
all her friends getting up a fierce excitement in the middle of the 
street, tearing clothes, rending hair, casting up ashes, and making 
the public as aware of their misery as possible. It was with great 
difficulty that we made our way through the melancholy company 
—probably, when their excitement reaches its height, they would 
rather be trodden under foot than give way at all. A little while 
after, and we saw the reception of a “ Hadji,” returned from this 
sacred shrine of the Arabian Prophet. It seemed as if the people 
would devour him before he could get into his house ; right in the 
midst of the street they laid hold upon him with a frantic joy, 
embraced him as a bear hugs its young, shouted out their grati- 
tude for his preservation, or their reverence of bis consecrated 
character; then hastened to make ready a feast—poor enough, in 
our estimation, but a very grand affair in the eyes of this simple 
race, 

The same day we encountered a nuptial party. The bride- 
groom preceded on horseback with his friends; after them came 
the closely-veiled bride with her friends ; then a party of musicians 
and singers, and, last of all, a very miscellaneous rabble, who 
expeoted to share at least the erumbs of the wedding-feast, and 


had evidently taken care to “‘be ready when the bridegroom com- 
eth.” Even amongst the poorest poor, and where there are sev- 
eral previous wives, no man pretends to be married without this 
music in the streets, and the best dinner he can provide for all 
well-wishing friends. Talking with our boatmen, I found that 
the feast was the grand expense which they had to prepare for in 
becoming heads of families; dress and furniture are not to be 
named in comparison, for there is very little of either. One blue 
calico robe besides that which the lady wears, a straw mat, an 
earthen jar for water, and another for grain, with a coffee-cup and 
coffee-pot, are considered enough for common people. 

Wherever we turned, up or down the river, in Egypt or Nubia, 
we encountered two special pests—the dog and the fly. Such 
dogs as those of Egypt, such a concentration of the cur and the 
wolf, of the scavenger and the watchman, such unclean, noisy, 
insolent, ferocious nuisances. can hardly be known elsewhere. 
At Constantinople, I did not find them near so bad, and in Syria, 
they seldom “ speak unless spoken to,” as well-mannered children 
were wonted in former times. But in Egypt they spring upon a 
stranger from every hand and at every hour; they give him no 
quarter, permit him not so much as to look into any yard, are 
always yelping from the roof-tops, and make night perfectly hid- 
eous with their incessant noise. They never seemed to meddle 
with natives, but woe unto any foreigner of their own kind !—he 
is hunted to the death at once. An English gentleman, on his 
way to India, having brought a favorite spaniel, allowed the ser- 
vant to take him into the street for air. After a little time the 
man returned, and, with an expression of horror, laid down poor 
Carlo’s hind leg before his bereaved master. This was all he had 
been able to save from the fierce battle with which these savage 
natives arrested the steps of the new comer. The people of the 
country do not protect, nourish or respect these their firmest 
friends ; they merely tolerate them. And yet, where the police is 
so imperfect, and where no effort is made to cleanse the streets, 
even in time of pestilence, these curs render an important service, 
and deserve something better than the extinction which threatens 
their race under any more intelligent dynasty. It is the only 
malice I plead guilty to. But, having suffered everything by 
them during the night as well as the day, I could not forbear giv- 
ing every one of them that I could reach such a tap of my cane, 
as reminded him feelingly that the account stood unsettled 


between us. 

But the flies are far more to be dreaded. Their habits are 
wholly peculiar; they will not notice sweetmeats, they will not 
linger for meat, but attack the human face, where they have been 
accustomed to find free pasture, and especially that most sensitive 
and precious organ, which in Egypt seems to be always in a suf- 
fering state, the eye. Unless you keep in a current of wind, a 
cloud of these creatures—descendants, no doubt, of Moses’s plague 
—pounce upon the middle of your face, and after sundry lesser 
attacks upon the nostril and the lip, settle down into the eye ; and, 
if driven off, return in larger numbers toa fresh assault. Coming, 
as they do, right from the unwashen, diseased organs of the half- 
blind natives, giving you the promise of that disease which infests 
this country, the Egyptian opthalmia, I own to a peculiar feeling 
of disgust and horror, such as the fleas of Rome and the mosqui- 
toes of American marshes never inspired. The thoughts of be- 
coming stone-blind, through such vile instrumentality, is almost 
enough to banish one entirely from the land of the pyramid, the 
obelisk, the catacomb and the sphynx. 

But, a fixed fact is, the people do not know what cleanliness is. 
This “custom of the country ” of putting on a dress, and wearing 
it unchanged night and day, until it drops off, settles the question 
at once. They might be the cleanest nation in the world—a river 
flowing by their doors, the climate inviting to the bath winter as 
well as summer, the fewness of their occupations securing un- 
bounding leisure for the toilet. But, never whitewashing their 
houses, seldom bathing their bodies, unacquainted with linen, 
lying at night close upon the ground, it need not be said that 
they are infested with vermin, and that every one who approaches 
them has to suffer in consequence ; nor that some dainty travellers 
have abandoned the voyage upon the Nile, because overrun with 
insects of every sort. One little anecdote will suffice. For fear 
that the other towels might be lost, my companions only furnished 
the cook one of these cleansing implements at atime. Our inge- 
nious little cabin-boy found a very convenient substitute. His 
one pair of pantaloons, which were quite white when he started 
with us, I noticed were continually assuming a darker, greasier 
hue. One day my dinner-plate being decidedly too bad for use, I 
handed it to Ali to clean. Very unwisely, I turned round during 
the process, and there was the monkey moistening my plate with 
his mouth, and wiping it upon his pants! Imagine what became 
of my appetite! I threatened hin with condign punishment. 
But it is in vain to wrestle with deeply-seated customs. A week 
after, Dr. Smith had the same difficulty at dinner, and the plate 
was taken out of the cabin for purification. Hearing a peculiar 
noise, I crept after the boy, and there it was ‘again, the same short- 
hand operation, which does not need to be described in detail. It 
was evident enough that we must shut our eyes, or starve ! 

The delicious little fowls, which make the traveller’s principal 
food, require butter for their preparation; and, as I made all the 
purchases for the party, I found the universal habit was, for the 
native woman to ladle out, with unwashed hands, so much of a 
honey-looking mixture as she could spare from a little earthen 
crock, which almost never had any cover. Of course, no one 
uses this unguent upon bread. The stomach of an ostrich would 
hardly stand that. It was bad enough to have to cook with such 
stuff _ I made the discovery that good butter was a sign of high 
civilifMtion, and a type of domestic neatness; and I respected 
England and America the more, for taking the lead in its manau- 
facture, and its universal use as food. 


The cows of the country are of the buffalo-breed, and though 
very gentle are ferocious-looking, and very tough meat. But, it 
is curious to see them yoked in with a camel or a donkey to a 
plough. Sometimes a jackass no bigger than a Newfoundland 
dog shares this business with the tall, graceless, whining, slabby 
thing, named by poets, “the ship of the desert.” It is like a full 
grown man-of-war moving alongside of a little jolly. boat; or, the 
“ World’s Clothing Emporium” in a Broadway cellar seen just 
after the mammoth Crystal Palace; or, better yet, some one- 
roomed Arab hut upon an almost endless Theban temple. 

But, still a funnier sight is frequentlyypresented by the buffalo 
bathing. Thereis but one bridge upon the Nile, and the penniless 
fellahs are obliged to resort to every contrivance for crossing from 
one bank to the other. There are a few rade ferry boats at the 
large towns, but very commonly the native bundles up his clothes 
upon his head, and paddles over on a bunch of millet-stalks. The 
richest scene is where the farmer attempts to cross with his herd 
of cows, hanging to the tail of the beast in the rear, who, loving 
the cool stream better than her master, will often keep him dang- 
ling at her extremity, unmindful of shouts and threats, and be- 
yond the reach of any serious blows. At a little distance, the 
huge, dark hump would only be seen above the water, suggesting 
a porpoise at his gambols, or, where there was a herd in some- 
thing like a line, our own veritable sea-serpent. 

In my next, I propose to speak of the temples, and afierwards 
of the tombs, of Egypt. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A PROSPECT OF THE SPIRIT LAND. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


I know that I ro more shall see 

The summer's golden prime, 
° For [ shall like a shadow pass, 

And leave the scenes of time. 

The sun shall tinge the morning cloud, 
The moon as sweet shall be; 

The starry hort of heaven shine on, 
But never more for me. 


The winds are moaning through the trees, 
The flowers are pale and dead ; 

For autumn’s wand hath touched the woods, 
And turned the forests red. 

O, but *tis sadly sweet to gaze 
Upon the dying year, 

A thrilling sense I feel within, 
And in my eyes the tear. 


Thou fluttering leaflet, like to thine 
Shall be my certain lot 

To battle with the storms of time, 
Then die—and be forgot! 

No matter, for the past has gone, 
I wish it not again ; 

I've numbered years enough to find 
That all on earth is vain! 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


FROM TURNED-DOWN LEAVES IN OUR READING 


.... Thou mayst esteem a man of many words and many lies 
much alike.—Fuller. 

..-. He that would have fine guests, let him have a fine wife. 
—Johnson. 

.... We hope to grow old, yet we fear old age ; that is, we are 
willing to live, and afraid to die.—Bruyere. 

.... Religion is the best armor in the world, but the worst 
cloak.— Newton. 

.++. Quarrels would never last long, if the fault was only on 
one side.—La Rochefoucauld. 

.... Self-will is so ardent and active, that it will break a world 
to pieces, to make a stool to sit on.—Cecil. 

.... Temperance, indeed, is a bridle of gold; and he who uses 
it rightly, is more like a god thun a man.—Burton. 

.... The first draught serveth for health, the second for pleas- 
ure, the third for shame, and the fourth for madness, —Anarcharsis. 

..-. He that hath a trade, hath an estate; and he that hath a 
calling, hath a place of profitand honor. A ploughman on his 
legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees. — Franklin, 

.... Ifsensuality be our only happiness, we ought to envy the 
brates ; for instinct is a surer, shorter, safer guide to such happi- 
ness than reason.— Colton. 

.... When the idea of any pleasure strikes your imagination, 
make a just computation between the duration of the pleasure, 
and that of the repentance that is likely to follow it.—Zpictetus. 

.... Men spend their lives in the service of their passions, 
instead of employing their passions in the service of their lives.— 
Steele. 

.... Consolation indiscreetly pressed upon us, when we ere 
suffering under affliction, only serves to increase our pain, and to 
render our grief more poignant.— Rousseau. 

.... Nothing can we call our own, but death; and that small 
model of the barren earth, which serves as paste and cover to our 
bones.—. 

..»» It is observed in the course of worldly things, that men’s 
fortunes are oftener made by their tongues than by their virtues ; 
and more men’s fortunes overthrown thereby than by vices.—Sir 
W. Raleigh. 

.... The talent of turning men into ridicule, and exposing to 
laughter those one converses with, is the gratification of little 
minds and ungenerous tempers. A young man with this cast of 
mind, cuts himself off from all manner of improvement.—Addison. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

‘Mr. Mechi computes that the invention of a really good steam 
plough would effect a saving of fifty millions of dollars a year to 
thé farmers of the United Kingdom. —— The “ Jullien Hat '’ has 
made its appearance. It belongs to the slouch genus of head cov- 
érings, and differs from other species chiefly in name.—— In 
Russia, one person in two hundred and twenty receives instruc- 
tion at a school of some kind ; in the UnitediStates the propor, 
tion is one in five. The Atheneum wonders that some enter- 
prising American has not effected the passage of the Atlantic by 
relays of sea serpents. Bracelets of ribbon or velvet, fastened 
with steel or jewelled buttons, are much worn in Paris, at the 
present time. —— Edward Everett is fifty nine years oid. —— In 
the three years, just passed, Philadelphia has been afflicted with 
1500 fires. —— Take a company of boys chasing butte: flies, and 
put long-tailed coats on the boys, and turn the butterflies into dol- 
lars, and you have a beautiful panorama of the world. —— One 
would have supposed that the people of the United States had 
advanced far enough in the arts to make a carpet for the White 
House. It seems not, however; and they had to send to Scot- 
land for one. The Scotch papers say that it is extremely gorge- 
ous, and cost five hundred guiueas. —— The Boston Post states 
that the poet who’ attempted to plead a “ poetical license” for 
“verses of spirit,” was informed by the court that, under the 
Maine law, he must produce the license in court. —— A French 
chemist—M. Despretz—has been trying hard and long to make 
diamonds. He reports to the Academy of Sciences, that he has 
succeeded so far as to make diamond dust, and hopes, ere long, to 
knead it into gems. —— The Going Snake Temperance Society, 
Cherokee Nation, has for officers, Hon. Six Killer, President ; 
Young Squirrel, Vice President ; and Sam Grasshopper, Secre- 
tary. —— At a time when public affairs were in a very unsettled 
state, a gentleman, who squinted terribly, esked Talleyrand how 
things were going on. ‘‘ Why, as you see, sir,” was Talleyrand’s 
reply. —— The number of persons who have ascended Mont 
Blanc, is thirty-four. —— Since the passage of the merciful min- 
ing law in England, Shetland ponies have been employed in do- 
ing the work which was formerly done by women, namely, that of 
drawing the loads of coal to the mouth of the pit, on the “ under 
ground railroad.” —— “‘ An egg to-day is better than a hen to- 
morrow.” This is a new way of expressing, ‘‘ A bird in the hand 


is better than two in the bush ”?—— The Sandwich Islands— - 


twelve in number—embrace a superficial area of about six thou- 
sand and one hundred square miles. Four of the islands are 
rocky and uninhabitable. —— China news, by the way of Califor- 
nia, represents the insurgents as still successful. —— The Home 
Journal, in speaking of Gottschalk, the great pianist, says: “‘ We 
can think of no unhackneyed adjective by which to characterize 
his execution. He exhausts worlds of difficuity and then imag- 
ines new !”—— Hon. J. P. Kennedy and Washington Irving are 
still sojourning near Charlestown, Va. —— One of the traverse 
jurors, proceeding to Machias, Maine, to attend the last term of 
the court there, was arrested by a pack of wolves, who planted 
themselves in the road. He turned his horse and ran away from 
them, followed by their unearthly yells. —— The Washington 
National Monument is now one hundred and fourteen feet in 
height. —— A little female terrier, named “ Rose,’’ recently, in 
Cincinnati, killed, on a wager, fifty rats in two minutes and thirty- 
five seconds !—the greatest rat feat ever performed. —— In New 
York, during the month of September, there were 1640 births, 
and 1965 deaths; at which rate, without foreign emigration, it 
would soon be depopulated. —— Why must your nose necessarily 
be in the middle of your face? Because it is the scenter ! —— It 
is rumored that the Porte has appointed the Hungarian generals, 
Dembinski and Klapka, to high commands in the army. —— The 
Turks are concentrating an army of 100,000 men on the fiontiers 
of Persia. "The Persian and Ottoman soldiers fraternize, and 
large number of refugees, Hungarians and Italians, have joined 
the army. —— The demand for breadstuffs, in Europe, does not 
warrant any material change in prices, which have a stationary, if 
not retrograde, tendency.——The Fox girls, “‘ rapping mediums,” 
have permanently settled in the new city of Harmonia, Chatauque 
County, New York,—having amassed a fortune. —— Mrs. Lob. 
dell, who was crazed by religion, stole naked from her house, in 
Westchester, New York, recently, having an infant only three 
months old. —— Mr. Wm Clark, of Lynn, has raised two crops 
of strawberries this season, from the same vines, and in the open 
air.—— The Taunton Democrat says the surest way to get well 
is to throw all your quack nostrums out of doors, and vote your. 
self a new Constitution. —— The Tennessee Senate has passed a 
resolution prohibiting smoking in the Senate Chamber, during 
business hours. Aaother step ! —— Dr. J. L. Vattier, sole sur. 
vivor of the Society of the Last Man, at Cincinnati, has this year 
eaten the anniversary supper alone. —— Mr. Soule, while in Paris, 
sent his-card to, and had, no doubt, a delightful interview with 
M’lle. Rachel, the French Melpomene. 


+ > 


Ssvere WeatHer.—Mount Washington is covered with snow 
to the depth of two feet, which is drifted in some places to the 
depth of eight feet. It has also been snowing in the towns around 
the mountain for several days past. The thermometer stood last 
week, on the mountain, at zero. 


+ 


PersonaL.—M'lle. Rachel’s hotel is still on sale; she asks 
$100,000 for it. No one believes she ever intended to sell it ; her 
only object in advertising it being to occupy public attention. 


A Worp or Apvice.—Remember that the wheel of I rovidence 
is always in motion, and the spoke that is uppermost will be un- 
der ; therefore mix trembling with thy joy. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The introduction of female waiters into the New York hotels 
works well, and the new fashion is spreading. 

Mitchell, the Irish patriot, sailed from Sydney on the 21st of 
July, in the barque Orkney, Liss, for the Sandwich Islands. 

A new-fashioned brick machine, at the Maryland Agricultural 
Fair, was made, with the aid of one horse, to “turn out” bricks 
at the rate of 16,000 per day. 

The cireuit court in Broome county has awarded $4000 dam- 

to Mrs. Primrose Johnson, whose husband was killed by an 
accident on the Erie Railroad 

Itis stated that the New York Central Railroad has over twenty- 
six miles of freight cars in constant use. Yet even this does not 
accommodate the vast business. 

Mrs. Mackenzie, in her “ Six Years in India,’’ tells us of a poor 
little boy, who was born with such fragile bones, that they broke 


_thirteen times before he was five years old. 


Fresh clover fields are exceedingly valuable as ranges for large 
herds of swine ; they may be wintered on good clover hay, although 
corn, peas, oats and roots are cheaper winter feed. 

The aggregate valuation of the real and personal 
Michigan, as fixed by the State Board of Equa 
$120,373,474—nearly four times as much as in 1851. 

Letters have been received from England announcing the ar- 
rival of the Grinnell expedition at Upper Navick, in Greenland, 
and its subsequent departure for Smith’s Sound. All well. 

In the United States Circuit Court, sitting in New York, a ver- 
dict of not guilty was brought in recently, in the case of the own- 
ers and officers of the steamboat Henry Clay, burnt on the Hud- 
son last year. 

The Bank of the State of New York was robbed recently of 
$37,000 in bills of its own issues. A reward of $5000 is offered. 
Among the bills are seventeen of the denomination of $1000, and 
eight of $500. 

Mr. Henry C. Bowen, of the firm of Bowen & McNamee, of 
New York, has just ordered six hundred dollars’ worth of ever- 
frome to be set out in the streets of South Woodstock, Conn., 

is native village. 

It is stated that since the first of September, the fever and ague 
has been very general and unusually severe in all the counties on 
the Illinois River, and also nearthe Indiana line. Bilious fever 
has also prevailed to a considerable extent. 


Dr. Muspratt recommends, as a preventive of the potato dis- 
ease, the discontinuance of the use of animal manures, and the 
employment of mineral composts containing a great deal of 
common salt. 


The directors of the Crystal Palace announce that the exhibi- 
tion will continue through the winter. From the tirst of Septem- 
ber to the ——_ day the receipts have ave’ $4000 or more 
per day, while the expenses are $600. The palace is to be heated 
with stoves. 


Elliot, who made a balloon ascension at Baltimore, recently, 
landed at Christina, Pa., making a distance of eighty miles in an 
hour and ten minutes. The last thirty miles was done in the 
almost incredible time of twenty minutes. He says he reached 
an altitude of four miles, and was hurried along by a heavy gale 
nearly the whole distance. 
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Foreign Items. 


Naples is threatened with scarcity and the government contem- 
plate buying grain. 

Numerous arrests have recently been made in the Venetian 
provinces. The prisoners were taken to Verona. 


Two persons, supposed to be revolutionary agents, were arrested 
at Inspruck, with 40,000 florins in their possession. 

Turin papers mention the discovery of Mazzini plots at Sar- 
zana, to invade Piedmont, but the story seems fabulous. 


Charles Dickens is announced to read two of his Christmas 
tales, the “‘ Carol,” and the “ Cricket on the Hearth,” for the ben- 
efit of the Literary and Scientific Institute, at Birmingham. . 


At the latest accounts from India there was a great famine at 
Burmap, and an epidemic disease is committing great ravages in 
the upper provinces of India. Trade is becoming daily more de- 
pressed, owing to the rebellion in the commercial cities of China. 

Recent accounts from Rotterdam describe a large portion of the 
town as inundated, by the breaking of the embankment of a har- 
bor on the Nienvewerk. The breaking of the dykes of the Haar- 
lem Lake, the draining of which has cost upwards of 12,000,000 
francs, is also named. 

M Schall, a young artist of Berlin, has just succeeded in guag- 
ing the intensity of the sun’s light, after more than fifteen hundred 
experiments with photographic paper, and has received the per- 
sonal congratulations of Baron Alexander Von Humboldt, M. de 
Littnow, M. Dove, and M Pongendorff. 

Mdme. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, the widow of the late illustri- 
ous composer, has just died at Frankfort, at the age of thirty-five. 
She has left four orphans, all of tender years. She was of delicate 
health ; and the shock caused by her husband’s untimely death 
brought on the consumptive malady which caused her death. 

The Turkish sultan tells the various foreign ambassadors that 
he desires to settle the present difficulties peaceably bur, that as 
their ancestors gained their empire by the sword, the Turks would 
perish in its support. And if fate ordained that Turkey should 
fall, another master would put Europe as the Turks entered it— 
SWORD IN HAND. 


The London Morning Advertiser speaks of a new and improved 
construction of vessels, by means of which it will be perfectly 
racticable to accomplish the voyage between Ireland and Amer- 
ica in three and a half days, between the ports of Galway and 
Halifax ; and the Advertiser adds that the truth of his statement 
has been thoroughly established by experiment. 

The great seal of England is no wafer and sealing wax affair, 
such as suffices in this republican country, but a solid cake of wax, 
some six inches in diameter, by two in thickness and weighing at 
least three pounds, enclosed in a tin box, and tied to the docu- 
ment by two or three yards of ribbon, and the whole concern 
packed in a wooden case about one foot square. 

Mr. Mitchell, of the St. James’s Theatre, London, has inter- 
ested himself to get up a subscription list, and, from a fand, to 
provide for Mrs. Warner’s future subsistence. In reply to his ap- 

lication, her Majesty has subscribed £100, and many of the Eng- 

nobility have each put down their £20, £50, £60, or £100 

each ; 80 that Mrs. Warner is likely to realize sufficient to support 
during the remainder of her 


her 


Sands of Gold. 


.-.+. Raillery is a discourse favoring wit at the expense of 
good nature.— Montesquieu. 


+». Hope is the only good which is common to all men ; those 
who have nothing more possess hope still_— Thales. 
.-.. Nature, which has given us one organ for speaking, has 
ven us two for hesring, that we may learn that it is bette. to 

ear than to speak.— Nabi Effendi. 

Weakness has many stages. There isa difference between 

bleness by the impotency of the will, of the will to the resolu- 
tion, of the resolution to the choice of means, of the choice of ‘he 
means to the application.— Cardinal de Ketz. 


..... The mind of the greatest man in the world is not so inde- 
mt but that he may be subject to being troubled by the least 
jJamble which is made around him—it need not be the noise of a 
cannon to disturb his thoughts; it need only be the noise of a 
weather-cock or pulley.— Pascal. . 

.+.« We can learn to read and write, but we cannot learn rail- 
lery ; that must be a particular gift of nature ; and, to tell the 
truth, I esteem him happy who does not wish to acquire it. The 
character of sarcasm is dangerous ; although this quality makes 
those laugh whom it does not wound, it, nevertheless, never pro- 
cures esteem —Ozenstiern. 

Avoid situations which put our duties in opposition with 
our interests, and which show us our good in the misfortunes of 
others ; sure that, in such situations, whatever sincere love of vir- 
tue we have, we weaken, sooner or later, without perceiving it, 
and we become unjast and deceitful in deed, without having ceased 
to be just and good in the soul.— Rousseau. 


Joker's Budget. 


What is more soul-harrowing than pegs in one’s boots ? 
What relation is the door-mat to the scraper? A step farther. 


Sam Slick says : ‘ Consait grows as nateral as the hair on one’s 
head, but it is longer comin’ out.” 


A Yankee has invented a machine that will churn, pump water, 
and pound clothes, and when complete will milk the cow, get tea, 
and whip the children. 

Solution of haunted houses—A haunted house is a tenement of 
any number of ordii‘ary stories, to which is added an extra-ordin- 
ary one, in the form of a Ghost Story. 


The man who made a shoe for the foot of a mountain is now 
engeged on a hat for the head of a discourse—after wlich he will 
mannfactare a plume for Gen. Intelligence. 


Matches are now split by the most approved machine at the rate 
of 60,000 a minute. An exchange thinks this will be gratifying 
news to persons about applying for a divorce. 


An Irishman, the other day, bid an extraordinary price for an 
alarm clock, and as a reason he said “that as he loved to rise early, 
he had now only to pull the string and wake himself.” 


The clergyman in a certain town, as the custom is, having pub- 
lished the banns of matrimony between two persons, was followed 
by the clerk, reading the hymn, beginning with these words: 
“* Mistaken souls, who dream of heaven.” 


A witty lawyer once jocosely asked a boarding house-keeper the 
following questions : ‘ Mr. if a man gives you $500 to keep 
for him, and dies, what do you do for him? Do you pray for 
him?” “No, sir,” he replied, “1 pray for another like him.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


VOLUMES Il, Il, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., III., and IV. of the Picrorta, Drawtne-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four Frve Huxprep and each 
Volume containing nearly THousanD EyGravines of Men, Manners, 
current Events ail over the wt eld; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Viliuzes; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLumiNED TrTLe-Paces AND iNDexes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and 1])!ustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents. and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, #9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetie gems, ard origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian 
questions, 1t is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; therefore making it emphaticaily, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
ble 


present the gr t of mtelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader Anunrivalled corps 


of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department js under the most 
and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBLIGINAL PAPDBB, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Greason's PicroRiaL. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 oubseriber, ome year, $2 


. 
One copy of the or ove Untox, and one copy of 
$4 00 per annum, invuriably in advance. 


*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of ‘he newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at YOUR CENTS per single copy. 


F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
of Trexont Sraners, Boston, Maas! 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
“May good digestion wait 
on appetite, and health on 
both,” is the sentiment ex- 
pressed hy one of the crea- 
_ of the Immortal Bard 
Avon, and truly a 
ous one it is; for with Realth 
come happiness, amiabili- 
ty, domestic comfort and 
wealth. But what is the /ast 
without the jirst? Worse 
than naught. Look at the 
dyspeptic man! Does he 
ever get an appetite? No! 
Can he digest his dinner? 
No! Can. he sleep? No! 


their traism. Simply to 
show, that in obtaining the 
three requisites alluded to, 
by the poet, ome antecedent 
is necessary, viz.,—Fzercise. 

wyer, the literary man, 
the.clerk, and. others, “‘ but 
how are we to obtain it? 
We can’t spare the time. 
The store, the study, or the 
office claims our constant at- 
tention ; and although exer- 


“cise would be serviceable, 
without doubt, yet time is 
precious, and, in fact, time 
is money, and that we must 
make.” Granted all this, 
yet the reply is simple; so 
simple, that—so to speak— 
it lies in a nutshell. To procure that amount of exercise which 
shall benefit your health, and that of your children, without en- 
croaching on your time, you must advance the science of physical 
education in the same ratio as mental culture; so that, from the 
boy at school, who labors hard to obtain honors at college, to the 
divine, the merchant, etc., they may adopt some system suitable 
to their requirements. Some may say, “ O, I’m too o!d to go into 
that sort of thing !’”"—others, “‘ At my time of life, and in my po-i- 
Aion, it would be infra dig. to undertake such things.” rong 
again. In a properly conducted school of physical education, 
with an efficient professor to direct it—rather a scarce article now- 
a-days—both old and young would be able to meet with such exer- 
cisés as would supply their wants. And now a word about the 
fair sex—those heings who refine man’s coarser nature, and ren- 
der him gentle and tender ; who subdue all tendency to vulgarity 
and brutality, by their sweetness, their loveliness, and their virtue. 
But, alas! it frequently happens, that some being, possessing all 
the qualifications that can adorn the sex, is prematurely cut off, 
either in the bud, the blossom, or the bloom, from a 
‘due course of exercise, or from forcing the mental fae at the 
expense of the material composition of the human frame. The 
brain overtasked, loses its power; Jong-Continued positions and 
sedentary pursuits prevent the circulation of the blood; costume 
—dictated by fashion—impedes respiration, and the result is 
disease, deformity, or early death. Ano and a true one, 


says, “prevention is better than cure ;” cure may some- 
times be effected, though frequently the made too late 
to be effctual. Now, the city of model city of 


DR. HAMMERSLEY’S GYMNASIUM, CHAPMAN PLACE, BOSTON. 


the United States, the modern Athens, where education takes the 
lead of every other city in this country—strange to say, but alas, 
most true, has allowed the cultivation or education of the physical 
to languish for the last few years. But one of the reasons 
or this fact is, that this art or science—for such it is de facto—has 
been in the hands of ignorant pretenders, quacks, charlatans and 
low, vulgar and illiterate persons, whose assoviates and associa- 
tions prevented the better class of society from entrusting their 
children to their blandering presumptuousness, most justly trem- 
bling for the result of low and debasing examples, which they 
could not fail to encounter, at the same time missing the master 
spirit, with the wand of science in his grasp, to guide them in the 
night course. Following their own inclinations, what could be 
the result? Frequently injuries, and some of a lasting character. 
Is there any reason, then, why our city cannot support a genuine 
and legitimate professor of physical education? None. Then let 
us take advantage of the os now afforded to us and our 
offspring, of benefiting our health, and extending life’s brief span, 
by supporting and encouraging a gentleman of education and tal- 
ent in his profession, a graduate in medicine, etc., and a practi- 
tioner of many years standing in his particular department, and 
ready to impart health, strengta, grace, elegance, etc., to all who 
may confide themselves to his care. Give him the opportunity of 

roving his capabilities, and substantiating his claims to our con- 

dence ; and let us not allow hter, like many of real talent, to fail, 
while humbug and charlataniem flourish. examine his system 


and plans, investigate for yourselves, judge for yourselves, and be 
influenced only by what you-yourselves see and hear; then will 


< 


ive artist, Hammatt 

, our fellow-citizen,) of 

the different gymnastic ex- 
ercises for men and boys, as 
taught at the doctor’s estab- 
lishment, in Chapman Hall. 
A corresponding view of 
ladies’ or or- 
thosomium, ma at 
a future polled: pro- 
fessor comes well recom- 
mended to some of our aes 
: citizens ; and as 


who doubt, go and test him. 
TURKISH SOLDIERS. 


hordes of blind followers, 
will find no mean 
enemy, if they come to open 
fight. We give belowa 
resentation of Turkish ‘tol 
diers taken from life, and thus affording a correct view of the 
troops. They area sone and hardy set of fellows, but well dis- 
ciplined and to obey orders implicitly. A grand re- 
view of the Turkish troops took place a short time since, to which 
both the English and French ambassadors went in company, at- 
tended by their respective suites, and presented their respects at 
_the’same time to the Sultan. At Therapia, the residences of the 
-English and French ambassadors are c ther, and on the 
day of the review a man-of-war steamer lay off each place, with 
yards manned, waiting to convey the representatives of France 
and England to San Stefano, where the Turkish troops were en- 
camped. When the ambassadors landed, they found handrome 
carriages and geily-caparisoned horses waiting to convey them 
and their suites to the ground where the review was to take place. 
About two miles in front of the camp a line of tents was pitched. 
On the right of the line was one of crimson satin for the Sulran, 
and in the cehtre was one lined with rich brocade for the reception 
of the diplomatic body. Here the minister of &ffairs re- 
ceived the ambassadors. The troops, of which there were 50,000 
present, were supposed to be in front of an enemy, and went 
through the coal evolutions of a review. ‘All the ca carried 
lances; and though they charged repeatedly, and, at times, in 
considerable masses, not a single accident occurred. artil) 
is considered not inferior to any in Europe, whether in point of 
discipline, horses, or accoutrements. By the latest accounts 
from Constantinople, the Sultan and his minister continue to pre- 
pare calmly for everyemergency. The Sultan has himself exam- 


ined into the state of the army, the navy, and the commissariat.. 


GRAND REVIEW OF TURKISH TROOPS, BY THEIR OFFICERS. 
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